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DR. BAXTER’S ADDRESS. 


“Fo the-Editor of the Southern Religious Tele- 
seem a In accordance with a resolution of 
the -stadents of the we send you the 

r. Baxter, to-day, in 


within address, delivered by 
the Seminary chapel. Will you be so good 


ng different parts at different times may weaken 
ite effect. _We wish 
dress was originally delivered and is now pub- 
lished at the request of the students of the Semi- 
nary.” Yours with respect, | 
T. Murray. 
J. F. Kirkpatrick, 
R. B. Wuire. 


Excision of the Synods Defended.]} 
In approaching the explanation which I am re- 
uested to make, of certain proceedings in the late 
neral Assembly, I shall begin by noticing cer- 
tain terms, used in the publication of those pro- 
ceedings, which are calculated to give a very 
wrong impression. It has been frequently said in 
eeches and papers, that the Synods of the Wes- 
tern Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, were 
cut off from the Presbyterian body. ‘This cutting 
off, has been often used as a convenient phrase to 
avoid circumlocution, but it conveys a wrong no- 
tion of the transaction; it would naturally imply 
that those Synods were thrown out of the Church, 
by way of discipline and censure, without a trial. 
his would have been an unconstitutional and de- 
spotic act, and might have established a precedent, 


which in future times, might lead to the cutting 


off of Synods and Presbyteries, in a summary way, 
which been introduced into the Church in the 
most orderly manner. Nothing was farther from 
the intentions of the majority of the Assembly 
than such a course as this. | 
On the first meeting of the Assembly it became 
apparent, that nothing could be more desirable 
than’a division of the two great parties existing 
in the Church, into two separate denominations. 
The parties were so balanced, in point of power, 
80 opposite in their views, and confirmed in their 
hig pps that nothing but contention was to be 
ooked for, unti#“4 separation could be effected. 
Indeed in all parts of the country in which the 
Old-school roe New-school parties existed, they 
were separate already; for they had Jess minis- 
terial and Christian communion with one another, 
than either of them had with Christians of other 
denominations; and the balance of power was 
such, that no man could tell before the General 
Assembly was constituted, which of the parties 
would have the ascendency in that body. ; 
The ae ee of parties, iadeed, was not so 
is statement might seem to sup- 
pose. Counting the ministers in our Church, it 
was found that something more than twelve hun- 


dred were on the Old-school side, and something 


less than eight hundred on the side of the New- 
school, and if the estimate were made by churches 
the disparity in favour of the Old-school would be 
still much greater; but the unequal representation 
which takes place in forming the General Assem- 
bly, and which in times of excitement it was al- 
most impossible to rectify, gave the equipoise to 
the aes, which for five or six years past, has 
involved many of our judicatories in contentions, 


which have greatly injured the Presbyterian 


Church; and the prospect before us was that 
these ‘contentions would become more fierce, more 
extensive, and more destructive of all Christian 
feelings, the longer we continued together. 

This was indeed a gloomy prospect and made 
a deep impression on the minds of the majority. 
And yet with these facts and appearances, before 
us, the majority was determined not to resort to 


despotic measures, or to the cutting off of parts of 


the Church supposed to be unsound, without a 
trial. Rather than take such a course, it was our 


determination, if nothing better could be done, to 
send a memorial to the judicatories with which we 


were connected, recommending that the sound 
Synods and Presbyteries should secede, and form 


another General Assembly, in which peace and 


unity of sentiment might be expected to exist. 
By this plan, indeed, a large amount of funds, held 
by the trustees of the General Assembly would 
sine d have been lost, and the Seminaries of 

rinceton and Pittsburgh would have been ruined. 
This would have been a tremendous sacrifice, and 
yet the majority of the Assembly were disposed to 
incur it, and trust to God for future events, rather 
than resort to unconstitutional measures, which 
might have introduced tyranny and disorder, into 
the proceedings of our ecclesiastical body. 

The conrse, then, which the General- Assembly 
ultimately determined to pursue was this; on ex- 


amination it was found that the Act of Union be- 
tween the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Association of Connecticut, formed 


in 1801, by which the supposed connexion between 


our Church and the four Synods above mentioned 


had been created, was unconstitutional in the ex- 
treme, and in its operition destructive of all the 
inciples and institutions of the Presbyterian 
hurch. The Assembly therefore felt itself bound 


in duty to declare,—first, that this unconstitutional 
Act 
and void from the beginning; and secondly, as the 
supposed connection with those Synods was formed 


uld be abrogated, and considered as nul! 


by this unconstitutional act, that, therefore, by the 
ion of the Act the connexion was abro- 
ted also: and that, therefore, the Synods of ihe 
Western Reserve, Utica, Genesee, and Geneva, 
were separate from the Presbyterian Church. IJ 
am here giving the substance, not the precise 
words of the General Assembly, and I shall now 
proceed to make some observations, for supporting 
the correctness of the two pending propositions. 

1. In the first place the Act of Union of 1801. 
by which the supposed connexion between the 
Presbyterian Church and the aforesaid Synods was 
formed, was unconstitutional. This Act is con- 
tained in the Assembly’s Digest pages 297-8-9. 
The act provides that churches in our connexion 
may be governed by councils, or standing commit- 
tees, in place of sessions; and that a committee- 
man. may sit in our Presbyteries. In the subse- 

uent operations of the plan, these committee-men 
had seats in our Synods and the General Assem- 
bly: Now here was a character of unconstitution- 
ality, which perhaps never belonged to any other 
act or measure of any government. These com- 
mitteemen were Congregationalists, and properly 
under the authority of the Congregational Church, 
and yet they were permitted to exercise power, 
over the members, and indeed over the body, of 
the Presbyterian Church. It is admitted that the 


- men who formed the Act of Union were among 


the best men in our church, and that their motives 
were unimpeachable; this however does not make 
the procedure either less unconstitutional or dis- 
_- To illustrate this unconstitutionality by a paral- 
le] case in civil matters, we may apa that the 


Government of the United States by a compact 
with Great Britain, shauld give to the Canadas, 


s 


each af do. 25 cents. Payment for advertisements to 


as to 
‘the whole of it in one paper—as publish- 


ou to state that “the ad- 


still remaining British provinces and under British 
authority, the right of representation in our State 
Legislatures and in Congress;—and let us also 
suppose this representation so regulated, as to 
give the Canada members a fair prospect of con- 
trolling and governing all the affairs of the Union. 
Would our citizens feel any doubt about the un- 
constitutionality of such a plan? Would any 
man hesitate to say that it ought to be abrogated 
and declared void from the beginning? And yet 
this is the very thing which this plan of union 
effected in the Presbyterian Church. 

_ It is believed that every community, civil or re- 
ligious, which forms a constitution, considers the 
legislative and judicial departments of that consti- 
tution, as its most sacred parts. In fact the legis- 
lative and judicial departments are the depart- 
ments of power, the men who are to fill those de- 
partments are specially designated by the consti- 
tution itself, and nothing can change the character 
or qualifications of those men, but the authority 
which can make and unmake the whole constitu- 
tion or structure of the government. And yet 
here in the government and constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, our Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and the General Assembly, are the sole 
departments of our power ; into those departments 
strangers have entered, contrary to the provisions 
and without the qualifications of our constitution ;— 
these men, who are under the authority of another 
Church, are exercising full power over us and our 
families, dnd all our ecclesiastical rights. From 
this unconstitutional growth of power, have arisen 
those contentions which have torn the very vitals 
of our denomination, and fixed, we fear, a lasting 
reproach on the Presbyterian name. In view of 
these things was not the General Assembly bound 
to declare, that a pan so unconstitutional and mis- 
chievous, must be abrogated and become void ? 

These observations I conceive are sufficient 

to show that the Act of 1801, under which the sup- 
posed connexion between our Church and the four 
Synods above named was unconstitutional. I shal] 
now inquire whether the abrogation of the uncon- 
stitutional Act did not abrogate the unconstitu- 
tional connexion which grew out of it. In this 
case it is believed that the General Assembly has 
taken the very ground, on which all the civil ju- 
risprudence of our country rests, and on which all 
our legislative and judicial bodies act. Our po- 
litical authorities when they abrogate an unconsti- 
tutional act, abrogate it entirely, as null and void 
from the beginning ;—null and void through all its 
action ; and the abrogation of the act, is the abro- 
tion of all the claims to which it had given rise. 
‘his, as we are told by lawyers, is the legal doc- 
trine of our country, and of course, that the ground 
taken by the General Assembly, is the same with 
that which is occupied by the political institutions 
of our country. 
Although I am not a lawyer, I will give the sub- 
stance of one legal case which excited great inte- 
rest in our country, and which passed under the 
review of the ablest lawyers in the United States. 
When the state of Kentucky was separated from 
Virginia, as Virginia owned all the vacant lands in 
her bounds, she reserved to herself certain districts 
within the limits of Kentucky, as a compensation 
for the revolutionary soldiers of the Virginia line. 
These lands lay for a long time unappropriated, 
and at length Kentucky passed a law for assuming 
the right over these lands, and selling them to her 
citizens. The judges of Kentucky condemned the 
law as unconstitutional, and refused to sustain the 
claims arising under it. The legislature of Ken- 
tucky passed a law, setting the old courts aside, 
and erecting new ones to be filled with judges fa- 
vourable to the views of the legislature. In pro- 
cess of time the law of Kentucky was declared un- 
constitutional by the federal court, and the people 
of Kentucky came to consider it as such them- 
selves; and the whole system was abrogated as 
unconstitutional. Now under this law, or system 
of laws, there were a multitude of claims; the 
claims of the land purchasers ;—of the courts ;— 
of the judges ;—of the clerks ;—and of all the va- 
rious officers and ministers of the courts ;—and yet 
when the law was abrogated as unconstitutional 
all these claims fel] and were annihilated with it. 
If any thing was done for sufferers, it was done as 
a gratuity, not as matter of justice. Indeed there 
seems to be no other way of disposing of an uncon- 
stitutional law, than by declaring it void from the 
beginning, and void in all its action. When we 
repeal a constitutional law, as no longer useful, 
we suffer the claims arising under it to remain, 
and if the claims arising under an unconstitutional 
law should remain after its abrogation, then the 
abrogation of an unconstitutional law, would be the 
same thing with the repeal of a constitutional 
law ;—the distinction between these very different 
things would be confounded. 
Perhaps some may think that although the Act 
of Union was unconstitutional, yet that the forma- 
tion of those churches into Presbyteries and Synods 
would give claims to those judicatories. But this 
is a circumstance which shows the irregularity of 
the whole procedure. These Presbyteries and 
Synods were formed out of Congregational and not 
out of Presbyterian churches. It appeared fully 
in evidence, from the admission of the parties on 
the floor of the Assembly ;—from the reading of 
the records of the Synods ; and from other official 
publications, that the whole training of the 
churches within the bounds of the four ot prc 
was more in conformity with Congregational than 
with Presbyterian order. Indeed it was shown 
that sometimes their ministers in their ordination 
had not received our Confession of Faith at all; 
sometimes they had received it for substance of 
doctrine; sometimes they received it with the 
right of explaining ; sometimes, as containing the 
truth of Scripture and a great deal more; and it 
was more evident that in one case, 4 young man 
after receiving the Confession of Faith in ordina- 
tion, turned round and said, “ he wished that book 
was destroyed for it had done much mischief.” 
Now certainly the constituting such churches and 
ministers into Synods was as irregular, as the Act 
of Union itself. The Assembly had no more right 
to form Synods out of such materials, than it had 
to form them out of any other denomination of 
Christians. It was this scheme of pressing into our 
body, those who do not belong to the body, which 
has sown the seeds of contention in the very bosom 
of our Church. The whole procedure was uncon- 
stitutional, and was rightfully declared null and 
void from the beginning ;--and as the supposed 
connexion between our Church and the four Sy- 
nods, of Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and 
Genesee, rested entirely on the action of that un- 
constitutional plan;—it was rightfully declared 
null and void; and therefore that those Synods 
were not constituent parts of our body, and had 
never been regularly admitted into it. The Plan 
of Union had had its effect also in other Synods, 
and formed Congregational churches within their 
bounds; but ‘as those Synods had been constituted 
before the Plan of Union was formed, its abrogation 
could not affect their rights, and Congregational 
churches must be disposed of in another way. 


Some have thought that the abrogation of the 
connexion, with these four Synods, was incorrect, 
as there might be a number of ministers in their 
bounds, who had received Presbyterian ordination, 
and were therefore so connected with us that we 
could not rightfully declare them out of the Church. 
This opinion seems to be formed upon an incorrect 
notion of ordination. Ordination of itself does not 
make a man a member of any church; it merely 
vests the ministerial character and authority, and 
is common to all churches. It is the orderly re- 
ception of a man into the Church, which gives him 
a ministerial standing in a particular denomina- 
tion. It is true indeed that when a man is or- 
dained with all the Presbyterian forms, the ordina- 
tion and the reception take place together, and he 
is then constituted a regular Presbyterian minister. 
But if this man should Jeave his Presbyterian 
standing, he is no longer a Presbyterian minister, 
although the validity of his ordination continues. 
This in fact often takes place. Nothing is more 


common than-for Presbyterian ministers to accept 


calls from Congregational or Dutch Reformed 
churches : but on accepting that call he ceaseg to 
be a Presbyterian minister, as he cannot hold his 
office at the same time in two different churches. 
And in the same way when a minister of our 
Church connects himself with a Congregational 
church within the bounds of those Synods, his 
ministerial standing in our Church would cease, 
and of course when the Act of Union was abroga- 
ted, he was as much out of our Church as the 
people to whom he officiated. _ 

I will here make the general observation which 
I wish to be kept in view, that when the Assem-. 
bly abrogated the unconstitutional act of 1801, 
they considered it only as abrogating the connex- 
ion of these Synods with our Church. The un- 
constitutionality of the act, consisted in the man- 
ner of forming that connexion, and made the con- 
nexion unconstitutional, but did not invalidate 
their ordination, or the order of their particular 
churches, as branches of the great Christian com- 
munity. 

Having now, as I think fully sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the course pursued by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, I will proceed to some remarks on 
its expediency. It appears to me that the course 
resorted to, was not only the most correct, but the 
most beneficial for all parties which could have 
been taken. 

Ist. In the first place it did no person any in- 
jury. It cast no reproach of censure on the Sy- 
nods concerned. It merely said that they were 
separate from us and we from them, and if this 
threw reproach on them, it threw the same on our- 
selves; and as to the unconstitutional act, from 
which the whole misapprehension arose, we were 
willing to bear our ful] proportion of blame re- 
specting it. The simple proposition was, that they 
and we should stand as independent churches, and 
as we did not agree sufficiently in doctrine and 
church order, to walk together, that each one, 
without any mutual accusation, should pursue that 
Christian course which appeared best to them- 
selves. In all this there odtainly was nothing 
injurious and nothing unfair. If there was any 
ground of offence, it was merely because, we 
could not consent focal/ them Presbyterians of our 
order; but this arose from the fact, that they had 
shown by a long course of conduct, that they could 
not consent to be Presbyterians of our order. At 
the same time that we declared those Synods not 
to be constituent parts of our Church, we held out 
the proposition to any within their bounds, who 
wished to be Presbyterians, to come and join our 
body, in any orderly manner. In all this there 
could have been no injury. If any injury could 
have existed, it must have been in relation to the 
funds of the Church, of which they might be sup- 
posed to be deprived of their just proportion. But 
when a joint committee of ten was appointed to 
negotiate a friendly division of the Church, the’ 
five members of that committee, appointed by the 
minority, and expressing, as we believed, the sen- 
timents of the minority, agreed to place the funds 
on the very ground, on which they now rest, by 
the present action of the Assembly. It is plain 
then that there is no injury of which any party has 
a right to complain. | 


In the next place, we believe that the course 
pursued, is the best and only plan, for settling the 
difficulties of the Church, and producing peace.— 
The separation of the great parties, which agitate 
the Church, in conformity with their present sym- 
pathies, is the only remedy in the present case. 
For five or six years our judicatories have pre- 
sented scenes of confusion, which have made our 
name a reproach throughout the Jand, and the pro- 
bability is, that five or six years to come, of simi- 
lar contention, would complete the ruin of our 
body. It is thought by some, that the difference 
of opinion between the parties, as to doctrines and 
church order, is very small; but if this were the 
fact, why does every case of discipline, which 
comes before our supreme judicatory, agitate the 
whole Church from its centre to its circumference ? 
The truth is, there is a difference of understand- 
ing, both of our creed and our discipline, which 
makes it impossible for the Church to correct, 
what some of us think to be errors in doctrine, or 
disorderly practice. Some of our best men think 
our differences small, on account of a strange 
mystery between us and the New-school, as to the 
explanation of their sentiments. At the same time 
the New-school brethren, make statements of doc- 
trines, which appear sufficiently orthodox ; at other 
times their statements on the same subjects, are 
alarming, even to Arminian brethren of other de- 
nominations. ‘I'here is certainly some strange 
novelty, either in their language, or opinions, or 
both, leading to results, on which I cannot consci- 
entiously consent to have the experiment made in 
our Church. The only way to relieve our minds 
in the case is, for those brethren to retire, and 
manage their ecclesiastical affairs in their own 
way. If they form a different denomination, I 
shall pray for them and hope for the best, but I be- 
lieve the peace of the Church can never be se- 
cured until the parties are formed into different 
denominations. I believe if such a formation 
should take place, in a short time, we should feel 
a great deal more affection for one another, than 
we do at present. Could we only be brought to 
view each other as Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians do, and have long done, when they have 
felt themselves to be entirely distinct bodies, it 
would be a most desirable improvement of our 
condition. 

So strong!y does party spirit operate, that as 
late experience shows, it 1s impossible for our 
Church to transact its business in the Genera! As- 
sembly. Our citizens generally know, that when 
parties exist in a high state of excitement, in po- 
litical bodies, how much time may be wasted in 
the discussion of forms, and in various modes of 
counteracting each other. In many of our State 
Legislatures, and in Congress, we have often seen 
many weeks and months thrown away in this 
manner. In our General Assembly an active and 
talented minority, can waste time as effectually as 
in a political body; but then our General Assem- 
bly has not weeks and months to throw away; our 
business must be done speedily or not at all; and 
the fact is, that the two last General Assemblies, 
have been obliged to leave their usual business, al- 
most entirely untouched ; if a change cannot be ef- 
fected as to the party spirit of our Church, I should 
think a General Assembly useless, if not injurious. 
And I believe the only way to effect that change, 
is to form the parties into two distinct denomina- 
tions. 
Some orthodox men are of opinion, that the act 
of union of 1801, was extremely unconstitutional, 
but that the best way would have been, to dissolve 
that act, and then to have freed the Church from 
the foreign admixtures it had produced, by the 
regular application of personal discipline. This 
plan as it appears to me, would have been both 
ineligible and impracticable. Tio have attempted 
persona] discipline in the case, throughout the 
bounds of these four Synods, would have led to 
accusations and processes innumerable; and would 
have arrayed against us, hosts of Committee men, 
Congregational Presbyteries, and Synods, and 
filled the whole country with confusion. Besides 
to have exercised Presbyterian authority and dis- 
cipline, in regions full of the congregational spirit, 
would have been impracticable; it would have re- 
sembled an attempt to execute the British Jaws in 
the United States, after the revolution had com- 
menced. As every thing shows that those Synods 
were unconstitutionally connected with us, the 
proper course was to declare that connexion at an 
end, and to permit such as were within those Sy- 
nods, who wished to become true Presbyterians, to 
unite with us in a regular manner. 


Another advantage of the course pursued, if it 
be sustained and carried out by the churches, is, 
that it will put an end to the abolition question 
and disturbance in the Presbyterian Church. I 
always had the ee hy a that the abolition spirit 
must be principally in the New-school, and that 


the old Presbyterians, with whom I had been 
acquainted, could not be carried away with that 


fanatical ‘system. One motive with me for going 
into the Convention, was to feel the pulse of our 
northern friends on that subject, and on this point 
I was gratified beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tion; 1 found our. northern friends reasonable and 
prudent on the subject of slavery, and we conver- 
sed about it in the style of former times, before the 
fanaticism of abolition had infected the public 
mind. Inthe Convention there were 124 mem- 
bers, upwards of one hundred were members also 


two abolitionists. ‘These were from the Presby- 
tery of Chilicothe, and they professed to be very 
moderate, 

In the Assembly, with the exception of those 
Chilicothe members, I do not believe that there 
was a’single abolitionist among the orthodox, 
whilst nearly the whole of the New-school were 
of that description. Vast bundles of petitions and 
memorials, were sent to the Assembly from the 
New-school churches, some of them, as we were 
told, were signed by five hundred ladies. All 
these papers were handed over to the Committee 
of Bills and Overtures, by whom they were sup- 
pressed, as soon as their subject was known, with- 
out reading. Dr. Beman who was a member of 
that committee, used his privilege of appealing to 
the House, and brought up the question whether 
those papers, should or should not be read in the 
Assembly. At this time our only orthodox aboli- 
tionists had left the house, and on the trial of the 
question every orthodox vote was against the read- 
ing, and every New-school vote in favour of it, 
with the exception of a few men, who lived in a 
slave-holding country. 

During the meeting of the General Assemb] 
frequent abolition meetings were held in Phila- 
delphia. I was gratified to learn that they could 
obtain no church for their purpose, excepting the 
Universalist church. At these meetings, most of 
the leading members of the New-school side, de- 
livered addresses, but I believe none of the ortho- 
dox attended. A clergyman of my acquaintance, 
in whose veracity I have the highsst confidence, 
told me that he had lately travelled through most 
of the Synods declared to be out of the Assembly, 
and that he found them to be mere hot-beds of abo- 
lition; that he seldom heard a family prayer, or a 
grace before meat, which did not contain some 
abolition petitions. From these facts, and from 
others which I could mention, J have no doubt, that 
if the acts of the General Assembly should be pro- 
perly sustained, and the separation begun, should 
be carried out, the Presbyterian Church, by getting 
clear of the New-school, will at the same time, get 
clear of abolition. 7 

I expect another advantage to result from the 
separation of the Old and New-school parties. The 
American Home Missionary Society, and the 
American Education Society, are closely connect- 
ed in their operations, and work very much into 
one another’s hands, and those societies are warm- 
ly supported by the friends of the New-school. 
Neither of these Societies is resposible to any 
Church, their Executive Committees are elected 
by the members generally, and are under the con- 
trol of no denomination of Christians; and yet 
these Societies are undertaking to educate and Jo- 
cate a lange portion of the ministers in the United 
States. The general object of these Societies ap- 
pearing to be good, has given them a passport to 
the affections of the people very extensively, in 
the northern and middle states. Both these Socie- 
ties collect immense fands, which are at. the dis- 
posal of their Executive Committees, who are not 
responsible to any church, and who are certainly 
very much under the influence of their respective 
Secretaries. The American Education Society, 
takes up young men wherever it can find them, 
and educates them for the ministry. Many of 
these young anen may be pious, but they are under 
no supervision of any Church, in their .incipient 
course, and many of them are educated at places, 
in which our best churches have no confidence. 
When these men enter the ministry, they give 
bonds for refunding the expenses of their educa- 

tion, and generally pass over to the American 
Home Missionary Society, for their location and 
support. On account of these circumstances, both 
these Societies have assumed an attitude with res- 
pect to our Church, which is rather alarming. 
Dr. Peters, as Secretary of the Home Missionary 

Society, has the disbursement of $100,000 a year. 

There are more than two hundred ministers in 

our Church, who look to him for their daily bread ; 
and in connexion with the Secretary of the other 
Society, he holds obligations on those men which 

could, at any time, send them to prison. Now it 

may be said that this power will not be abused, 
but it is certainly a power which ought not to ex- 

ist in any irresponsible hands. The whole of this 
power exists in men who are not under the control 
of our Church, or indeed of any Church. Sucha 
power is much more alarming than that of Dioce- 
san Episcopacy, or of any other power known to 
exist in our country excepting the Jesuitical pow- 
er of the church of Rome. This power has been 
contemplated with serious interest, by reflecting 
men, both in our Church and in the Churches of 
New England, and it is confidently hoped that our 
separation from the New-school party will lead to 
measures, which will give a Yalutary restriction to 
its operations. 


From the Southern Christian Herald. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARMINIAN VIEWS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
Letters on the Origin and Progress of Arminian views in 
New England, from a distinguished New England Min- 

ister of the Gospel, to one in the Soutb. 
LETTER XVII. 
May 18, 1837. 


My Dear Brother.— 

Another important point of difference between 
the modern speculations and New England Cal- 
vinism, relates to the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration. What the precise views of the New 
Haven divines are, in relation to this point, it is 
somewhat difficult to ascertain from their writings. 
They have been extensively understood to discard 
the doctrine of a direct, immediate divine efficien- 
cy; and to hold, that the Holy Spirit never ope- 
rates on the mind, but through the medium of truth 
or motives. doctrine is explicitly maintained 
by Mr. Finney, in his Sermon entitled “ Sinners 
bound to change their own hearts,” and has been 
repeatedly avowed, in conversation, by Dr. Beecher. 
I have also heard Dr. Beecher affirm, that Dr. 
Taylor’s views on this subject accorded with his 
own. That such are the views of the New Haven 
divines, seems to be implied in much which they 
have written. They say, (Ch. Spec. for 1833, p. 
36,) “ Indeed we know of no other effectual hold 
which this divine agent can have on the sinner 
whom he would turn from the error of his ways, 
but that which consists in so bringing the truths of 
the Bible into contact with his understanding and 
moral sensibilities, that he shall voluntarily shun 
the threatened evil, and choose the proffered good.” 
If this Janguage was not intended to convey the 
idea, that the only agency which the Spirit exerts 
in regeneration, is su to bring truth or motives be- 
fore the mind of the sinner, as to induce or per- 
suade him to turn from the errors of his ways; it 
is is impossible tu tell what meaning was intended. 
All their representations respecting the suscepti- 


bilities of unrenewed men to be influenced by the 


motives of the Gospel, and the tendency of truth 
when clearly seen to weaken and suspend the 
selfish principle, and produce a change of heart, 
are suited to make the same impression. Still, 
however, in their review of Dr. Tyler’s Strictures, 
they say, “ We have never called in question the 
doctrine of an immediate and direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration.” Whether they meant 
by this declaration, any thing more, than that they 
had never formally, or in so many words, called 
this doctrine in question; or whether they intend- 
ed to affirm that it is still an article of their faith, 
Iam unable to decide. Be this, however, as it 
may, the great body of those who profess to adopt 


the New Haven views do Piscal this doctrine. 


of the Assembly, and among these, there were but | 


They we that the more the sinner sees of God, 
the more he hates his character, and that he inva- 
riably resists every motive to holy obedience, till a 
new moral temper is created or implanted in his 
soul by the power of the Holy Ghost. They main- 
tain, with Dr. Beecher and Mr. Finney, that the 
influence of the Spirit in regeneration is a persua- 
stve influence, exerted through the medium of truth 
or motives. This, therefore, may be regarded asa 
prominent article of the New Divinity. 

That this is utterly at variance with the views 
of our Standard New England divines, is what I 
shall now attempt to show. 


_ Presipent Epwarps.—* Observe that the ques- 
tion with some is, whether the Spirit of God does 
any thing at all in these days, since the Scriptures 
have been completed: with those that allow that 
he does any thing, the question cannot be, whether 
his influence be immediate; for if he does any 
thing at all his influence must be immediate.”— 
“ Ths Apostle says,—‘ In whom ye are circumcised 
with the circumcision made without hands, in put- 
ting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the cir- 
cumcision of Christ.’ This phrase, made without 
hands, in scripture, always denotes God’s immedi- 
ate power, above the course of nature, above second 
causes.”—There are two things relating to the 
doctrine of efficacious grace, wherein lies the main 
difference between Calvinists and Arminians as to 
this doctrine. First, that the grace of God is de- 
termining and decisive as to the conversion of a 
sinner, or a-man’s becoming a good man, and hav- 
ing those virtuous qualifications that entitle to an 
interest in Christ and his salvation. Secondly, 
That the power and grace and operation of the 


Y | Holy Spirit, in, or towards, the conversion of a sin- 


ner is immediate ; that the habit of true virtue or 
holiness is immediately implanted or infused ; that 
the operation goes so far, that a man has habitual 
holiness given to him instantly, wholly by the ope- 
ration of the Spirit of God, and not gradually by 
assistance concurring with our endeavours,”— 
“ According to Dr. Whitby’s notion of the assis- 
tance of the Spirit, the Spirit of God does nothing 
in the hearts or minds of men beyond the power of 
the devil; nothing but what the devil can do; and 
nothing showing any greater power in any respect, 
than the devil shows and exercises in his tempta- 
tions. For he supposes, that all that the Spirit of God 
does, is to bring moral motives and inducements to 
the mind, and set them before the understanding, 
&ec. It is possible that God may infuse grace in 
some instances, into the minds of such persons as 
are striving to obtain it in the other way, though 
they may not observe it, and may not know that it 
is not obtained by gradual acquisition. But if a 
tnan has indeed sought it only in that way, and 
with as much dependence on himself, and with as 
much neglect of God, in his endeavours and pray- 
ers, as such a doctrine naturally leads to, it is not 
very likely that he should obtain saving grace by 
the efficacious,-mighty power of God.”—Miscella- 
neous Observations, pp. 176, 182, 187, 220. 


Dr. Rettamy.—“In regeneration, there is a 
new, divine, and holy taste and relish begotten in 
the heart by the immediate influences of the Spirit 
of God.”— “ That the idea of a natural beauty sup- 
poses an internal sense, implanted by our Creator, 
by which the mind is capacitated to discern such 
kind of beauty, is clearly illustrated and proved, by 
a late ingenious Philosopher. 
of spiritual beauty supposes an internal spiritual 
sense, communicated to the sou] by the Spirit of 
God, in the work of the new creation, is also as 
clearly illustrated and proved, by a late divine, 
whose praise is in all the churches.”—-“ Are 
men regenerated by the Jaw, or by the gospel? If 
by regenerated, is meant, enabled to see the holy 
beauty of divine truths, we are regenerated neither 
by the Jaw nor by the gospel, nor by any external 
means or instructions whatsoever, but by the im- 
mediate influences of the Holy Spirit.”—Bellamy’s 
works, vol I. pp. 502, 503, 5382. 


Dr. Hopxtns.—“ The divine operation in rege- 
neration, of which the new heart is the effect, is 
immediate, or it is not wrought by the energy of 
any means as the cause of it; but by the immediate 
power and energy of the Holy Spirit. _ It is called 
a creation, and the divine agency in it is as much 
without any medium, as in creating something 
from nothing. Men are not regenerated in the 
sense in which we are now considering regenera- 
tion, by Jight or the word of God. This is evident 
from what hath been said under the last particular. 
If the evil eye which is total darkness, and shuts 
all the light out, be the evil corrupt heart of man, 
then, his corrupt heart must be renewed, in order 
to there being any true light in the mind, and pre- 
vious to it. There must be a discerning heart, 
which is the same with the new heart, in order to 
see the light; and therefore this cannot be produ- 
ced by light.”—-Hopkins’ System, vol. i. p. 457. 

_ Dr. Dwicat.—* The soul of Adam was created 
with a relish for spiritual objects. The soul o 

every man who becomes a Christian, is renewed 


“Tt has been extensively supposed, that the Spirit 
of grace regenerates mankind, by communicating 
to them new, clear, and juster views of spiritual 
objects. The understanding being thus enlight- 
ened and convinced, the heart, it is supposed, 
yields itself to this conviction; and the man spon- 
taneously becomes under its iufluence, a child of 
God. I shall not attempt here to describe the 
metaphysical! nature of the work of regeneration— 
Yet, it appears to me clear, that the account which 
I have now given of this subject, is not scriptural, 
nor just. Without a relish for spiritual objects, I 
cannot see that any discoveries concerning them 
however clear and bright, can render them pleas- 
ing to the soul. If they are unpleasing in their 


| very nature, they cannot be made agreeable by 


having that nature unfolded more clearly. He 
who disrelishes the taste of wine, will not relish it 
the more, the more distinctly, and perfectly, he 
perceives that taste. Nor will any account of its 
agreeableness to others, however clearly given, 
and with whatever evidence supported, render the 
taste agreeable tohim. ‘Toenable him to relish it, 
it seems indispensable, that his own taste should be 
changed, and in this manner fitted to realize the 
pleasantness of the wine. Light is either evi- 
dence, or the perception of it; evidence of. the 
true nature of the object which is contemplated, or 
the perception of that evidence. But the great 
difficulty in the present case, is this: The nature 
of the object perceived is disrelished. ‘The more, 
then, it is perceived, the more it must be dis- 
relished, of course, so long as the present taste 
continues. It seems therefore indispensable, that, 
in order to the usefulness of such superior light to 
the mind, its relish with respect to spiritual objects 
should first be changed.”—Dwight’s Theology, 
vol. i. pp. 419,422. 


Dr. Smaitey.—“ There are certain tendencies in 
minds, to be actuated by certain motives set before 
them; and when a man’s mind is influenced or al- 
tered by arguments and inducements suited to 
work such an effect, on one of such a disposition, 
the effect is natuial. But shoulda man be made to 
act contrary to every previous propensity of his na- 
ture, or should a principle of action, radically new, 
at any time, be given him, such an effect must be 
altogether supernatural. Such an effect must be 
as immediately from the power of God, as the re- 
animation of a body which had been ever so long 
lifeless, or as the original creation of all things.” 
“If it be true that man is by nature totally de- 
praved in the spirit of his mind, it is a plain case, 
that the beginning of holiness in him can be no 
otherwise than by a new creation. When spiri- 
tual life is once begun in the soul, in however low 
a degree, it may be preserved and increased by 
moral means; as well as any plant or animal can 
be kept alive, and made to grow by natural means. 
But the first production of the radical principle of 
this life. can no more be the effect of any second 
cause, than the first root or seed of any plant or 
tree could have been produced by rain, sunshine, 
and cultivation.” “It is easy to conceive, that 


And that the idea | 158 


by the the communication of the same relish.” — | tj 


and motives, adapted to operate propen- 
sities. But into 


sity of nature, or principle of action radically new, 


and essentially different from ev thing in the 
native mind of man, is the great difficulty. Jt ie 
a plain case, I think, that it can never be brought 
to life, otherwise than by being, in a proper and 
strict sense, created in them again.’—Smalley’s 
Sermons, pp. 287, 289, 290. 

Dr. Stroxe.—“ Our text is very explicit in as- 
cribing a gracious change of heart to the direct 


and immediate power of God. Which were born, 


not of bi nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
the will of man, but of God. This sacred Af 
cription not only excludes means, as having any 
efficiency of any kind, in changing the heart; but 
also goes much farther, and assures us that the 
change is not according to the sinner’s own will, 
that is, he doth not desire such a change as this is.” 
“The heart or the will and affections, are the seat 
ofthis change; therefore, the increase of doctrinal 
or speculative knowledge, be the degree ever so 
reat, hath no tendency to regenerate a person. 
trinal light hath its seat in the understanding, 
and it is contrary to all experience, that more 
knowledge of an object, to which the heart or wil} 
is, from its very nature, opposed, will change the op- 
position into love.”” manner of divine act- 
ing, in this instance of creation, is as much above 
our conception, as it was in the creation of the 
worlds.” “All the dispute, which some have 
raised concerning the direct agency of God, and a 
kind of regeneration partially effected by the crea: 
ture’s previous endeavours to become right, will 
cease in those who have become real subjects of 
the change. 
comparing them with what they were before, as 
effectually convinces them of an Almighty moral 
Creator, as consciousness of their own existence, 
and the surrounding creation of the natural Crea- 
tor.”—Strong’s Sermons, Vol. I. pp. 166, 167, 168. 


Dr. Grirrin.—“ Though the word of God, in 
the shape of motives, has an important instrumen- 
tality in carrying on the preparatory work in the 
conscience, and in the occasioning the exercises 
of the new heart, it is, in no sense, instrumental 
in changing the disposition. The motives must 
first find the disposition already prepared to favour 
them, before they can act upon the mind. The 
holiness and justice of God, for instance, are no 
motives to love, while they are hated.” “ How 
can the motives of religion be the instruments of 
producing a new disposition, when that disposition 
must exist before the motives can take hold of the 
heart? Or the question may be decided by fact. 
Have not all these motives assailed the heart for 
many years, without taking away a particle of its 
opposition? For months together have they not 
been set home upon the conscience, without at 
all weakening the enmity? How comes it to 
pass, then, that, at length, in one moment, they 
enter the heart and rise to supreme dominion? 
Have they all at once broken their way through, 
and assisted in new modelling a heart, on which, 
till that moment, they could have no influence? 
The decisive question is, was the power applied 
to the motives to open a passage for themselves, 
or to the heart to open a passage for them? Let. 
the event declare—the heart was new before the 
motives entered.”—Park Street Lectures, pp. 157, 


Dr. Porter.—In regeneration, it has been said 
the sinner’s heart is changed by the influence of 
truth and motives, presented by God; just as one 
man’s mind is say 2 in any case by the persua- 
sion of another. How does the orator persuade 
his hearers? By appeals to their understanding, 
conscience, passions, interest, &c., that is, by ad- 
dressing principles that are in the men already,— 
principles that are in all men. He operates om 
their minds by an objective influence; by. the pre. 
sentation of external motives, adapted to s 

their purpose. This isall he cando. But is this 
all that God can do? He addresses men by the 
solemn motives of the Gospel, through preaching 
and other external means of persuasion. But is 
this all that he can do? Certainly not; for besides 
the presentation of motives through the instru- 
mentality of second causes, he can exert an im- 
mediate influence on minds, such as no man has 
the power of exerting on another man; and this is 


the influence which he does exert in regeneration. _ 


To deny this, is to deny special grace. For if re- 
generation is produced by an influence the same 
as that employed by one man on the mind of 
another, in common persuasion ; certainly it is not 
in any sense a supernatural work. It takes place 
according to the laws of nature, in the ordinary 
course of cause and effect.—Letters on Revivals, 
pp. 84, 85. 

Such are the views which have been uniformly 
maintained by New England Calvinists on this 
subject. The opposite theory is an old Pelagian 
theory revived. I donot know of a writer, claim- 
ing to be a Calvinist, who ever advanced this theory, 
ill these modern theologians arose. : 

I am yours, very affectionately, 


From the Pittsburgh Christian Herald. 


THU SOUTHERN RELIGIOUS TELEGRAPH. 


No person who has read the Southern Religious 
Telegraph, could be at any serious loss to say what 
school of theology he favoured, although he pro- 
fessed neutrality: but his neutral character is now 
doffed, and he throws.the whole weight of his in- 
fluence on the side of the New-school. For this 
he takes some credit to himself, on account of its 
being contrary to his interest, and of course the 
stronger evidence of his conscientious regard to 
principle. ‘ The editor of this paper, in opposing 
those measures, is enlisting against him, and against 
his press, some of the ablest ministers in the South- 
ern church ; and that he is in fact writing against 
his own private and personal interest.” 

There is ground to apprehend, that in Virginia, 
the editor may not obtain all the credit he claims, 
on this score. We heard it said, that the editor 
had remarked, that he knew the clergy of Virginia 
were against him, but the people were on his 
side. Possibly he might expect more subscribers 
among the people, than the clergy could furnish. 

It is, however, a smaj] matter what editors rise 
or fall, if the Church stands, and fills the earth 
with its fruit. What has been told te Jawyers, or 


what lawyers have said, we knew not; but we ~ 


suppose Juw to be founded on common justice and 
common sense. If so, we should sup the fol- 
ea propositions to be very plain, viz: 

1. That the Plan of Union was ineonsistent 


whatever propensities of nature one previously 
has, may be brought into exercise by arguments 


with, and a violation of the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

2. That the Plan of Union was abused, to cover 
great additional and injurious encroachments, never 
contemplated by it, and subversive of Presbyterian- 
ism. 

3. That in the bounds, and by the members of 
the four Synods that feel aggrieved, many entered 
into the Presbyterian Church, not accerding to, 
but in contempt of the Constitution, and practised 


and connived at principles and practices, inconsis- 


tent with the order, or the peace, or the safety of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

What kind of law or lawyers they are, that would 
compel ‘a religious society of any description, to 
keep in its connexion a party, that were subvert- 
ing the fundamental principles of its organization, 
unless the peace of the state were endangered, we 
are quite at a loss to know. And if ‘the above 
propesition cannot be established in a court of jus 
tice, if need be, we should despair of ever estab- 
lishing any fact by evidence, however clear. it 
might appear. 

We not only think, but we believe with the ut- 
most confidence, that beth the constitution of our 
Church, and the word of God, will sustain the ac- 
tion of the Jate Assembly; the violent language, 
the perversion of terms, and the misrepresepta- 
tions, that are so common to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. A course of measures has been in opa+ 


hepa what it is by its effects, and | 
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pastor and people. 


k, however, that -before the time 
comes, our -‘New-school friends will. come to their 
wenses, and discover that their affection for the old 
is not sogreat,.as to make it necessary for them to 
force themselves into their embrace. As facte are 
mentioned, we have some that will be forth coming 
soon, if Providence permits, a¢ we have no inten- 
tion to employ or return the peculiar language 
with. which we ere assailed; but facts that may 
shed light upon the subject, it is proper and neces- 
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absence of the Editor must account 
for the lack of editorial matter, and for such defects 
in our paper of to-day as may be discovered. 


Dr. Baxter’s Appress.—This Address 
may be found on our first page, and will have 
weight with those who know its amiable and dis- 
tinguished author. The argument is calm and 
dignified, and it will speak effectually to the good 
sense and piety uf the Southern Church. The 
abolition to which the Doctor alludes is the wild 
and fanatical excitement which has its principal 
seat in Western New York, and which, without 
the remotest prospect of benefitting the slave, 
would, by the most fearful exaggerations, exaspe- 
rate the North against the South, and break up the 
federal union. 


New-scuoon Convention.—A Com- 
mittee of the Presbyteries of Detroit and Monroe 
have invited the Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers and churches throughout the state of 
Michigan, to unite in holding a Convention at Ann 
Arbour, on the last Thursday in August, at ten 
o’clock, A. M., “for the purpose of mutual and 
friendly consultation on the present conditon, inte- 
rests, and duties, of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches in Michigan.” 

They further add, * It will be distinctly under- 
stood, that. all ministers of the two denominations 
mentioned, within the bounds of the Synod of 
Michigan, and the delegates of all churches, 
within the same bounds, and belonging to either 
of those denominations, will enter the contem- 
plated Convention, on precisely equal footing.” 

Orrician Courresy.—We have received a 
letter from the Rev. James C. How, Moderator of 
the Wilmington Presbytery, contradicting the 
statement made by us that there were only three 
members present at the meeting of that body, 
when the famous resolutions were passed. Ac- 
cording to his statement, “there were more than 
twice three present.” It may be that our infor- 
mant mistook the number of ministers, for the 
whole number present. 

« We feel assured that he is incapable of a wil- 
fal misstatement. And we can, with a good con- 
science, say as much for ourselves, notwithstand- 
ing the very delicate and courteous insinuation 
contained in the concluding sentence of this letter, 
viz. “If you are as anxious to ascertain and 
publish truth, as you are error, we shall expect 
this correction to have a place in your next num- 
ber.’ 

Distressinc News- rrom CENTRAL 
AmMERICA.—A letter received by a merchant of 
New York from his correspondent at St. Juan, 
‘Central America, of the 23d ultimo, contains dis- 
tressing intelligence from that country. The 
cholera was raging to a frightful extent on the 
west coast. Six hundred had died of that dread- 
ful disease, between the 4th and 30th of May. 


EccuesiasticaL.—On the 24th of May, Mr. 
Henry S. Comingo was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church of Steubenville, by the Pres- 
bytery of Steubenville; the Rev. Charles C. 
Beatty presided, the Rev. John McArthur preached, 
and Rev. Joseph Smith gave the charges. 

-On the 25th of May, Mr. Thomas F. Magill 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church of 
Island Creek, by the same Presbytery; the Rev. 
John Rea presided, the Rev. James Smith preached, 
and the Rev. Jacob Coon gave the charges. 

On the 5th of July, Mr. Samuel! Moodie was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the church of Big 
Spring, by the same Presbytery ; the Rev. Thomas 
Hunt presided, the Rev. Richard Brown preached, 
and the Rev. Charles C. Beatty gave the charges. 

The pastoral relation between Rev. J. P. 
Cleaveland and the First Presbyterian church of 
Detroit was dissolved by mutual request of both 
Mr. Cleaveland is to remain 
in his present field of labour, however, some little 


time before entering upon his duties as President 


of the Michigan College, with a view to which he 
iv tobe dismissed. 
| For the Presbyterian. 
PLAN OF UNION.—No. II. 
In the debates of the late Assembly, an idea 


‘was incidentally thrown out, but which was evi- 


dently designed to have great effect in doing 
away the charge of unconstitutionality against 
the iaead Union. It ae that “the Plan 
was twenty years before the adoption o 
the Constitution.” Now, what did the pa Gn 


and repeaters of this idea mean to convey? Did 


they mean, that the Presbyterian Church was 
without =y constitution when this Plan was 
adopted, for twenty years afterwards? To a 


_ person ignorant of the facts, this would be its ob- 
vious i 


| _ But this, they did not expect would 
be believed. Did oa mean, that the present 
constitution is essentially different in its principles 
from that which previously existed; and that 

/ had been made in those particular arti- 


: cles, which render the “ Plan” unconstitutional 


now, though it was constitutional when adopted? 
Even this they would not assert in so many 
words, Di then mean, that the amendment 
of a constitution, or even the adoption of one in- 


_Strument in the place of another, actually leaves 


acts done previous to the change, without 
any rule to: test their correctness? Surely such. 
an idea does not need refutation. What, then, 


’ could be the design of the assertion in question ? 


Or rather, what are th 
is founded? 

Why, simply this: 
the Consti 


€ facts on which this plea 


| imp! that in the years 1819—2: 
| tution of the Presbyterian 
carefully revised by the General Assembly and 


the Presbyteries; and finally, as the roposed 
‘amendments were some them 
‘only. vérbal, instead of being sent down, as had 
been a done, in separate clauses, they were 

with the text, just-as they would be 


read if 

printed, and submitted wo the Presbyteries, that 
they. might compare every article with the consti- 
tution as it then ‘existed, and ‘edopt or reject the 
whole, or any part, st their pleasure. In 1821, 
these amendments, having been adopted by a ma- 
jority of the Presbyteries, were sanctioned by the 
Gensral ‘Assembly, and the constitution was pub- 
lished in ite present form. And now, forsooth, be- 
cause the constitution was amended in 1821, that 
year ie-called the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, and it is asserted in unqualified terms, 
‘that the “ Plan of Union was formed twenty years 
before the adoption of the constitution,” and, 
therefore, it is inferred, that it cannot be unconsti- 
tutional!!! Is this honest? Is it using language 
in its common and authorized acceptation? Is it 
calculated to convey the truth? : 

Suppose I should assert that the Manhattan 
Company in the city of New York was incorpo- 
rated some twenty or thirty years before the Con- 
stitution of that State was adopted, would any 
man, acquainted with the facts, hesitate to contra- 
dict the assertion? And if J should persist in my 
statement, would he not be justified in pronouncin 
it false, absolutely and totally false? And if i 
should then say, that I alluded to the revision and 
adoption of the constitution, in its present form, in 
1821, would he not regard it as contemptible quib- 
bling, utterly unworthy of a man of sense and 
honour; especially, if the design of the assertion 
was to establish a favourite, but disputed point? 
And yet such are the precise facts in the present 
case. Does not the author of this argument, then, 
however he may be opposed to the reception of 
‘literary distinctions, richly merit the honorary de- 
gree of D.D.? Would there be more quibbling 
in the case I have supposed, than there is in the 
one under consideration? Nay, the constitution 
of the State of New York was, in 1821, altered in 
several of its essential principles, so that it is now, 
in some respects, an entirely different instrument 
from what it was before. But the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church was not altered in a single 
principle or phrase, or evena word, that had the Jeast 
bearing on the “ Plan of Union.” This Plan was 
just as unconstitutional when it was formed, as it 
is now; that is, every principle, and clause, and 
letter in the constitution that militates against it 
now, was in as full force then, as it has beep since 
1821. With these facts in view, it matters not 
who asserts that “the Plan was formed twenty 

ears before the adoption of the Constitution.” 
The assertion is palpably false, and is calculated 
and designed only to deceive the ignorant. 

Hitherto we have proceeded on the assumption, 
that the “ Plan of Union” is a covenant or con- 
tract between two parties. We are now prepared 
to dispute this point. 

1. It is not called by that name, nor any thing 
implying that character, in the instrument itself. 
True, it has been called so, most familiarly, of 
late, by the opposers of its abrogation, and in a 
public meeting of the minority of the late Gene- 
ral Assembly it is styled, in the preamble to their 
resolutions, “the Plan of Union between the said | 
Assembly and the General Association of Connec- 
ticut.” ‘The individual who wrote, and the meeting 
that adopted these resolutions, had recently heard the 
act so frequently designated thus, that they might 
verily believe, that they were calling it by its right 
name. But by any person, who will examine the 
subject, it will be seen to be a gross misnomer. 
Its title in the Digest is, “ A Plan of Union be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
the new settlements.” This title, however, is 
doubtless apocryphal, as it was inserted by the 
compilers of the Digest: but it serves to show 
how the act was viewed, before the question of its 
abrogation was agitated. 

Let us then refer to the act itself for its true 
title. It is headed *** The report of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider and digest a plan of government 
in the new settlements.” And the first clause of the 
report is, “ Regulations adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in America, 
and by the General Association of the State of 
Connecticut, (provided said Association agree to' 
them,) with a view to prevent alienations, and pro- 
mote union and harmony, in those new settle- 
ments, which are composed of inhabitants from 
these bodies.”” Now, here we have the true and 
proper name of this instrument, and there is not 
the word covenant, compact, or agreement in it, 
nor any terms that imply a contract between par- 
ties. I shall have occasion to notice the proviso, 
contained in the parenthesis, in another place. It 
is sufficient to observe here, that the word “agree,” 
there used, does not characterize the nature of the 
transaction. 

Again, in the minutes of the next General As- 
sembly, is the following record. “That the regu- 
lations submitted by the last Assembly respecting 
the establishment of churches in the frontiers, con- 
sisting of members, partly of the Presbyterian and 
partly of the Congregational denominations, were 
unanimously adupted by the Association.” Mark 
the language of this record. If it had been pre- 
pared but yesterday, by the most cautious member 
of the late Convention, with the most studied ex- 
actness to avuid the recognition of a covenant- 
transaction, I know not how he could have more ef- 
fectually accomplished his purpose. Instead of call- 
ing it a covenant or contract between the General 
Assembly and the General Association, it is styled 
“Regulations respecting the establishment of 
churches in the ‘frontiers.’”” And instead of say- 
ing, they were entered into with the Assembly, 
or agreed to on the part of the Association, it is 
merely said, they were “submitted by the As- 
sembly,” and “adopted by the Association.” 


2. The mode of its adoption plainly shows that 
it is not a covenant. The Plan was digested and 
prepared by a committee, and adopted by the As- 
sembly, without any consultation or advice from 
the General Association of Connecticut. A copy 
of the act was ordered to be “ put into the hands 
of the Assembly’s delegates to the General Asso- 
ciation, to be, by them, laid before that body for 
their consideration, that, if it should be approved 
by them, it should go into immediate operation.” 
And the only notice of its adoption by the General 
Association which the Assembly ever received, 
was the report of their own delegates in the fol- 
lowing year, in the words already quoted. This 
was all the formality attending the formation of 
the alleged contract, and such are the terms in 
which it is expressed. There is not the least evi- 
dence that the idea of a covenant existed in the 
head of a single member of either body. And if 
neither of the alleged parties supposed or intended 
to enter into a contract, who, I beg to know, at this 
day, has authority to bind them! 

For the sake of clearing away the fog which 
has been raised and thrown around this subject, 
let us suppose that the General Assembly had 
adopted these “regulations” without any allusion 
to the General Association, and enjoined upon 
their missionaries to do just as this act requires, 
and advised Presbyterians, residing in the new set- 
tlements, to unite with Congregationalists in form- 
ing churches, which should be governed in the 
manner proposed. Then suppose, they had in- 
formed the Association of what they had done, 
and invited them to reciprocate the act, and that 
the General Association, after due deliberation, 
had unanimously adopted the same regulations, 
mutatis mutandis. Would any person contend 
that neither of these ecclesiastical bodies could 
repeal its own act, unless the other should do the 
same! And yet this is precisely the nature of 
the transaction in question. 


But it may be said, that the adoption of this act 
on the part of the Assembly was suspended on the 
condition of its adoption by the Association. This 
is not strictly true. The words in the parenthesis 
(provided said Association agree to them)” are 
evidently used, not to suspend the act of the As- 
sembly, but merely out of courtesy to the Asso- 
ciation for the insertion of their name in the act. 
The adoption of the regulations, by the Assembly, 
had taken place while their adoption, by the Asso- 
ciation, was then contingent. But as the title ap- 
plied the term “adopted” to both bodies, it was 
due to the Association to insert this proviso. But 
even admitting that the operation of the act was 
suspended on the condition of its adoption by the 
Association (as might be argued more plausibly 
from the last resolution of the “ Plan”) the reason 
is obvious: viz. ]t could have had only a limited 
influence without their cooperation. ‘T’he Associ- 
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this. form, the whole was the same fields, who: were forming: 


churches and settling down among then. 
fore the adoption of the most catholic plan that 
could be devised, by either body without the other, 


would have greatly circumscribed its influence. 
The missionaries from one body might have urged 
the members of their own order to unite in the for- 
mation of churches on the plan proposed, but if 
this had not met with the cordial cooperation of 
the missionaries from the other body, very little 
would have been accomplished. The intention of 
the act is obvious. It was designed to show the 
inhabitants of the new settlements that the union 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists in one 
chugch, where it was necessary for the establish- 
ment and sugport of divine institutions, met the 
approbation of both these ecclesiastical bodies. 
The “Plan” was a mere declaration of this fact, 
with such a detail as might enable them to form a 
union, without an entire sacrifice of the views of 
the one order to those of the other. It was evi- 
dently adopted by both the Assembly and the As- 
sociation, in the full faith, that it would promote 
the interests of religion in the new settlements, 
and not operate to the disadvantage or injury of 
either ecclesiastical body. Therefore, when by 
its operation or rather by its gross and manifest 
abuse, which I pointed out in my first number, (for 
waving all the unconstitutionality of the act, I 
firmly believe, that the principal injury to the 
Presbyterian Church has resulted from the almost 
entire disregard of the provisions of the “ Plan,” 
and its application to a thousaud cases which it 
never contemplated; therefore I say,) when by its 
operation or abuse, it was found to be injurious to 
the interests of the churches connected with either 


the manner of its formation, that rendered it im- 
proper for the Assembly or the Association to 
withdraw its sanction. Marcus. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TOUCH STONE. 


Mr Editor.—As you have signified a willing- 
ness to have sentiments on the subject of our 
Church in its present crisis given to the public 
through your paper, [ will once more venture to 
offer a little of what I have been able to gather, 
for the benefit of whom it may concern. 

I have looked in vain for that rare point called 
the neutral ground. Some pretend to have found 
it, and to be acting thereon; but my powers of 
perception are not acute enough to discover it. I 
hardly know what to make of these neutral people ; 
they seem to be quite good citizens, but there is 
something about them not easily described. Some- 
times I talk with them about the necessity of 
Christians being divided into sects, in consequence 
of the deplorable amount of depravity that remains 
to be sanctitied, and each sect minding its own 
business. But when they find themselves hard 
pressed, they are very apt to put an end to the 
controversy by saying “there will be no sects in 
Heaven”!!! which is unanswerable. What a 
happy thing it would be, if Christians could step 
immediately from this scene of war and confusion, 
into the regions of bliss, without committing sui- 
cide, when any thing happens to cross their path ! 
We must not think of getting into heaven before 
God is ready to receive us. ‘There are certain in- 
dications of much to be done here on earth, before 
our Master will release us all from trials. 

There appears to be a want of correct informa- 
tion among many who seem interested in relation 
to our Church matters. They talk, and express 
opinions: but when they are asked for the source 
of their information, it is found in too many cases, 
that they heard Mr. A. or B. say so in the street, 
and that his information came from some “ eminent 
lawyer.” We must not be surprised to find vague 
and erroneous sentiments on this subject among 
members of churches, so long as proper sources of 
information are treated with indifference. . 

The glorious result of the late General Assem- 
bly has indeed proved to be a touch stone of no 
ordinary power. It draws people out from their 
concealement, and shows their true colour. 
Their whining cant about justice, as though no 
other persons had any perception of it, and about 
their intense grief for their “* persecuted brethren,” 
can deceive no longer: the whole thing is under- 
stood. 

It is believed that many watched the movements 
of the Assembly with much interest, hoping that 
the result would be a third or middle party, which 
would take them up. But they have found them- 
selves disappointed. For instead of the mansions 
of rest and quietness which they hoped their mid- 
dle party would furnish them, they find themselves 
standing alone between the two contending par- 
ties, the laughing stock of some, and the pity of 
others, and almost disposed to contend manfully 
for the faith. 7 

If I ever was disposed to praise God, it was af- 
ter I had learned the result of the late session. 
Then it seemed as if there was good in store for 
our Church—that the blessing bestowed, was an 
earnest of more to come. ‘Then it seemed as if 
the time was near when I could take my New- 
school brother by the hand, and engage with him 
in the common cause of sending the Word to all 
nations. Did I ever love my New-school breth- 
ren at all, as one Christian should love another, it 
was only for “ Jesus’ sake,” for on this ground 
alone, a man can love his enemies. But when it 
seemed as if they were getting on to their own 
proper ground, I could then begin to love them, 
and if they seemed more contented to remain 
there, I should love them more. Alienation will 
always take the place of mutual friendship, when 
one family becomes a busy meddler in the affairs 
of another. So it is with ditierent denominations of 
Christians. 

We may learn by what has transpired, and 
what we daily witness, that to meet some people 
half way, is like casting pearls before swine. 
Concession after concession may be made with the 
hope of restoring confidence and mutual] friend- 
ship, but it will be all in vain: for we do not 


‘speak the same language, and our aimsare different. 


There is one thing much to be deplored, but at 
which much surprise should not be manifested, for 
the cupidity of man is well known :—that some 
professed members of the Presbyterian Church 
are prevented from expressing definite opinions on 
the subject in question from pecuniary motives ; 
and not only this, but are exerting a positively bad 
influence. For example:—I know Theological 
Booksellers who would very much dislike to be 
thought unsound in the faith, who make it a point 
to keep hetorodox as well as orthodox books, to the 
full extent of the demand for them. If the per- 
sons in question would be thought neutral, and 
knew no other alternative than to make their 
operations in this branch of business a test of their 
neutrality, it seems to me as if I would as soon 
keep a dram shop, as be under a necessity of con- 


my support. But men hardly know their own 
minds in these days of speculation. Every thing 
is done for money—he that can get the most mo- 
ney for being a good man, will seem to be any 
thing you please—no matter how good. X. D. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Owing to the want of funds, this Board have 
found it necessary to curtail its operations. They 
are unable to send out the five Missionaries who 
were ready to go, and whom they expected to send 
in June. They have addressed a circular to 30 
clerical Missionaries who have received appoint- 
ments, and most of whom would be ready next 
autumn, informing them that according to present 
indications, they must make their arrangements 
for a detention of at least one year. They have 
also found it necessary to reduce the remittances 
to the missions at present under their care, $40,000, 
below their recent estimate for the coming year. 
And it is not certain, that a still further reduction 
may not be necessary. : 

The deficiency in the receipt of funds by the 
Board is to be ascribed, we think, to two causes ; 
First, and principally, to the commercial em- 
barrassments of the country: and secondly, per- 
haps in some measure also, to a determination on 
the part of many Presbyterians who have hitherto 
bestowed their contributions, for Foreign missions, 
upon that Society, henceforth to choose the Boards 
of their own churchas their almoners.in the work of 
building up the Redeemer’s kingdom, both at home 


ation as well as the Assembly were sending mis- 


and abroad.— South. Christ. Herald. 


body, there was nothing in the act itself, nor in 


tinuing such a business to an extent sufficient for | 


For the Presbyterian. 
PASTORAL LETTER. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick to the churches 
under their care. | 

Berovep—At the last stated meeting 
of Presbytery, the reports of the number of mem- 
bers added to our churches during the past year, 
and the narratives of the state of religion within 
our bounds, presented mournful evidence of spiritu- 
al declension. All our churches, with two or three 
exceptions only, had decreased in numbers since 
the last reports. The members of Presbytery 
were deeply grieved by these signs of the absence 
of the Holy Spirit, and resolved to call the atten- 
tion of our people to this subject in an earnest and 

affectionate Pastoral Letter. 
it is an alarming reflection that this declen- 
sion has come upon us, while the preaching 
of the gospel and all the appointed means of 
grace have been enjoyed by our people to a de- 
gree which has never been exceeded. Our 
churches were never more generally supplied with 
pastors than now. The pastors and elders in Pres- 
bytery uniformly testified that the gospel had been 
not only preached with the usual constancy and 
faithfulness, but heard by the people with their ac- 
customed attention; that the congregations on the 
Sabbath had been as large, and the meetings for 
prayer, exhortation, and biblical instruction as fre- 
quent, and, for the most part, as full as in former 
times; that the sacraments had been administered 
and received with the usual solemnity ; that pasto- 
ral visitation had not been neglected, and that the 
usual pains had been bestowed, to secure to the 


afflicted the spiritual benefits of sickness, bereave- 


ment, and all temporal calamity. Our langour has 
come upon us, therefore, while “ these outward and 
ordinary means whereby Christ communicateth to 
us the benefits of redemption” have been in full 
operation. 

If our people are suffering the absence of the 
Holy Spirit from their hearts while under the 
ceaseless action of so many means of grace, they 
must be under the dominion of some powerful foe. 
We have much to fear from an evil power, which 
can thus prevail against the whole influence of the 
truth of God in the hearts of his people, and the 
constant application of that truth by the ordinances 
of the gospel. The causes of our declension must 
be fearful. Their effects are manifest and deplo- 
rable. They have reduced the members of our 
churches to a state in which they seem deprived 
of the aid of the Holy Spirit in their prayers, of 


(his teaching in things which are spiritually dis- 


cerned, and of his gracious assurance that they are 
the children of God; of the holy pleasures. of the 
Lord’s service, and of the lively hope of future 
lory. 

r We cannot here investigate minutely all the 
causes of the evil; suffice it to mention one, which 
we believe to have been the most powerful of all: 
The desire of wealth. The passion for worldly 
gain has for a considerable time been uncoinmonly 
absorbing. ‘The prosperity of our country during 
the months of our spiritual declension has assumed 
an unusual appearance. It has intoxicated many 
of our citizens almost beyond the endurance of 
reason and of conscience ; and we.need not wonder 
that it has stimulated all the remains of ambition 
for riches in the hearts of many Christians, and 
enlisted them in pursuit of the profits of expanded 
and adventurous enterprize. We fear that, in those 
dangerous times of prosperity, the followers of 
Christ, in many cases, made such haste to be rich 
that they fell into “ temptation and a snare which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” ‘“ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of God!” How great an impediment to the 
Christian’s progress in holiness must be that love 
of wealth which so nearly shuts the kingdom of 
heaven against him. It is with an earnestness 
which we cannot fully express, that we entreat our 
people to beware of the inordinate desire of earthly 
treasures. You can, in this world, never know how 
much it impairs your influence and hinders your 
growth in grace. “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Watch and strive with the utmost di- 
ligence against the love of the world; since you 
are so plainly taught in the scripturcs, that if any 
man love the world the love of the Father is not in 
him. The past months of painful experience abun- 
dantly prove the necessity of this exhortation, and 
we commend it to the solemn attention of our peo- 
ple, with earnest prayer for its greatest and most 
blessed effects. 

The removal of this one cause of our spiritual 
depression would destroy a multitude of kindred 
evils, mutual alienations, jealousies, and strifes, 
which annoy the Church, and grieve the Spirit of 
peace. But on these we cannot now dwell. 

We exhort you, dearly beloved, to examine with 
care your spiritual state; and to search out the 
evil which resists and grieves the Holy Spirit. 
No reflecting person can fail to perceive that we 
live in times of great solemnity. The present 
generation is witnessing changes in the earth 
which are truly wonderful, and which illustrate 
many of the purposes of God in relation to the 
human race. ‘he very circumstances in which 
we live are adapted to promote the work of the 
truth and Spirit of God in our hearts. We are 
placed as churches by a kind Providence, in a 
situation peculiarly favourable to the exercise of 
the Christian virtues, and to the extensive efficacy 
of a pious example. In the midst of all this so- 
lemnity, however, and with such facilities of in- 
creasing the power of religion, we have it to say 
that the average number of memters in the 
churches under our care, has diminished during 
the past year. The reflection is painful; it is 
humiliating. May it humble usall before God. 

In the general affliction of our country, when so 
many possessions of the rich are “ taking to them- 
selves wings and flying away,” the Lord is rebuk- 
ing that love of earthly treasures to which our de- 
clension in vital piety is so largely to be ascribed. 
He has sent a heavy judgment upon us, and many 
have groaned, and are still groaning, under its 
awful weight. Let each one take to himself the 
reproof. While the delusion of the world is partly 
broken, and the elements of worldly business are 
disturbed, let all seize the favourable opportunity to 
escape from their dangerous power, and return to 
the ardent pursuit of holiness. For our great en- 
couragement, the Lord has already revived his 
work in one of Jur churches, and those of other 
denominations in the same city; and is revealing 
precious signs of his gracious purpose to bless 
inany of the churches within our bounds. We ex- 
hort you all, dearly beloved, to special and fervent 
prayer for the general spread of this work of di- 
vine grace. May the hearts cf all our people be 
united in love; and may the Lord, in his infinite 
mercy, send the Holy Spirit down upon us, and 
through our prayers, upon those who yet have no 
hope and are without God in the world. 

By order of Presbytery, 
B. H. RICE, Moderator. 

E. F. Cvuotey, Stated Clerk. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
BENEFITS OF INSTRUC- 


Extract from a Sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, betore the American Sunday School Union. 
But it will be said that, in a large number of 

instances, we do not gain this inestimable result. 
The children committed to us attain the age at 
which they leave this spiritual nursery, without a 
“heart right in the sight of God.” Then, upon 
this supposition, another most important advantage 
of this system of effort is, that where we do not im- 
mediately gain the whole object, we lay the foun- 
dation and prepare the way for a subsequent resto- 
ration of their souls to God. They have, notwith- 
standing, gained immense benefits, upon their pos- 
session of which our hope delights to rest, as, un- 
der the faithful blessing of God, the probable in- 
struments of a future blessing to their souls. 

Their minds are stored with the truths of the 
holy word of God. They have acquired, and have 
laid up, a knowledge of the Scriptures—the facts, 
the doctrines, the instructions, the precepts of the 
Scriptures, which no other method ever devised 
could have imparted. ‘They are thus, in their 


knowledge of spiritual things, wiser than their 
teachers could have been, before this system of 
useful effort was established. This is an advan- 
tage of incalculable importauce. The Bible is 
made to them a familiar book. They pass on to 
their maturity well acquainted with its contents 


and communications. They are prepared to stand 
in their places in the society of men, with minds 
almost involuntarily formed upon different princi- 
ples, and acting upon a different system, from 
those who have had no such advantages. The 
mere speculative knowledge of Scripture truth 
which they have gained undoubtedly renders them 
far better qualified to discharge the present duties 
of life, and to fill up their measure of obligations to 
society, than any other preparation could have 
done. But mere temporal benefit is not the point 
to which I wish particularly to direct your notice. 
The truths of the word of are, in the power of 
the Holy Spirit, the appointed meana of man’s re- 
newal in holiness, after the image of God. And 
when we have laid up in the cells of memory, and 
in the reposituries of the intellect, these blessed 
truths, we have done much towards preparing the 
way for the converting operation of the Divine 
Spirit, which shall “ plant them in the house of 
the Lord.” 

Then the Bible is made to them a book of enjoy- 
ment. It is surrounded in their minds with the 
most attractive and pleasant associations. The 
way in which it has been brought before them has 
given to it a peculiar charm. Their acquirement 
of its instructions has been entirely voluntary. 
The connexions of the Sunday-school have called 
into exercise the kindest feelings of their nature, 
and chiefly developed the most precious and purest 
affections of their hearts. There is nvthing 
gloomy or repulsive connected with the word of 
God in the associations of their minds. They can 
remember nothing in subsequent maturity, which 
was involved in the early presentation of religious 
truth to their minds, but that which bears the 
most pleasurable aspect. They will love to think 
of the paths in which their childhood walked, with 
this blessed word as a lamp to their feet and a lan- 
tern to their steps. ‘The way is thus prepared for 
the almost certain spiritual benefit of their future 
lives. The snares of infidelity will be spread in 
vain for them, for they are destitute of that wish 
that the Bible were false, which is the uniform 
preparation for its conquests. ‘The temptations of 
profligacy and vice must contend with obstacles in 
their minds, generally insuperable, before they 
can gain a victory over what the Bible has done 
for them. ‘The preaching and the influence of the 
gospel will find in them a readiness to hear, an 
ability to understand, and a likelihood to be profi- 
ted by it. which is elsewhere so often wanting, and 
which is so encouraging as the harbinger of suc- 
ceeding benefit. Should I go no farther than this, 
I can hardly conceive of a happier influence to be 
exercised upon our surrounding population, ora 
greater blessing to be bestowed upon our commu- 
i or a surer way to make our land eventually 
** Emimanuel’s land,” than thus intimately to ac- 
quaint the whole rising generation with the com- 
munications of the Scriptures, and to encircle 
those communications in their minds with the 
most agreeable feelings and thoughts; even 
though we were not allowed to see a single child 
really brought to God amidst the actually present 
efforts of the Sunday-school. 

Then, under this instruction, children acquire a 
love tor the ordinances of public worship, the in- 
stitutions of the Lord’s house. They have no 


other associations than those of pleasure and happi- 
ness connected with the religious services of the} 


sanctuary. ‘The Sabbath has not been to them a 
weary day. Its successive arrival is attended with 
nothing that is repulsive. They grow up to the 
settled period and state of life with the feeling of 
vladness in going up to the house of the Lord 
more and more deeply engraven upon their hearts. 
ihey have been accustumed to find, and to look 
for, real enjoyment connected with it, and they ex- 
pect it even in the maturity of life, with no other 
anticipation. There has been no cultivation of the 
disposition to sit down with the scornful, or to 
unite with those who scoff at sacred things. Now, 


who can doubt the importance of this attaininent? 


Who can fail to see how much and how effectually 
it prepares the way for the subsequent conversion 
of the soul, and tle renovation of the character for 
God? What benefit, short of the actual spiritual | 
regeneration of them all, can be greater or of more 
importance in its consequences to our youth, and 
to our land, than to surround the blessed and life- 
giving ordinances of the gospel in their minds 
with attraction and pleasure. I know that there 
is often a danger of giving the “ form of godliness, 
without the power thereof.” .I know, also, that 
some even think the giving the form of religion, 
without its spiritual power, a disadvantage, rather 
than a benefit. I can never accord with such a 
sentiment. 1 suppose in these remarks the heart 
to be still entirely unchanged; and yet I must 
speak of an acquired attachment to the ordinances 
and institutions of religious worship as a vast bles- 
sing, and a promising preparation for better things. 

In such a state of mind, there must be either the 
outward furin of piety, or the outward form of sin; 
there must be either an attention to religious ser- 
vices, or a neglect of them: our only choice is this 
alternative. [can have no hesitation in my pre- 
ference ; and I look to those portions of our land, 
where the experiinents have been thoroughly 
tried, and tried in strong contrast, for the evidence 
upon which a judgment may be formed. The ha- 
bits of early attendance upon religious services I 
have seen operating efficiently to prepare the way 
for the ultimate conversion of a large proportion of 
souls. And while the day of the Lord is so dese- 
crated, and the ordinances of the Gospel are so 
despised around me now, I look to the influence of 
our Sunday-schools for this inestimable benefit, 
the imparting to another generation now pressing 
forward to maturity, at least, a love and reverence 
for the outward institutions of the gospel: and I 
shall hail this result as a most likely preparation 
— planting thew finally in the house of the 
Lord. 

Then the children in our Sunday-schools gain 
also a reverence for the ministry. This is a bene- 
fit of a kindred character with the former. They 
acquire a love for the pastor around whom they 
have gathered for instruction, not because they 
are taught to love him as a matter of duty, but be- 
cause he has been always before their minds under 
an attractive and interesting form. He has minis- 
tered to their enjoyments; he has increased their 
pleasures; and there is implanted in their hearts 
as instinctive reverence for his character, and per- 
‘sonal fondness for himself. ‘The feeling of per- 
sonal regard which is thus exercised towards him 
is applied also to the oflice which the pastor holds, 
and to the ministry on which he comes to them. 
Others in the same high office are welcomed with 
respect for his sake, and it becomes a principle 
within them, not easily eradicated, to think of and 
to receive the ministers of the Lord Jesus with the 
reverence which the Saviour has made their due. 
I deem this fact of incalculable worth in its proba- 
ble bearing upon the piety of their maturer life. I 
trust [ have no disposition to magnify my office for 
my own aggrandizement. But [ cannot conceive, 
that any serious mind, amidst the circumstances of 
our country, can be willing to undervalue the 
stated Christian ministry. It is undoubtedly, and 
by divine appointment it is to be, the great instru- 
ment of rescuing and evangelizing the world. The 
vast interests of the souls of men must measure its 
importance. The developements of eternity will 
alone exhibit its actual operation and effects. And 
amidst the reckless contempt which in our time is 
so ofien thrown upon the living ministry, the or- 
dinance of God, the acquiring for it the reverence 
and affection of the rising generation is equally a 
blessing to them and to the world. ‘Towards the 
happy settlement of their character, and the ulti- 
mate attainment of the blessings of religion for 
their souls, it is an immense advantage. ‘Towards 
the security of religious principles, and the per- 
petuating of them in other generations of our 
people, it is equally so. 

These constitute a class of benefits which the 
instruction of the Sunday-school imparts, even 
where it has not been blessed of God to the actual 
spiritual conversion of the children while under its 
influene. They are benefits which are imparted, 
in a degree, almost mechanically and necessarily. 
They will be found to be so uniformly acquired un- 
der the proposed influence, that I apprehend the 
cases which form exceptions to this rule will be 
few and uncommon. There must be great defi- 
ciency in the organization of the school, or unusual 
perverseness in the mind and character of the 
scholar, where at least these benefits are not se- 


cured, and these important ends attained. Now 


in gaining this point, we lay the foundation for 
their subsequent turning to the Lord; we prepare 
his way, and, toa very great extent, remove the 
obstacles which true religion meets in the circum- 
stances of men. And though, after all, the con- 
version of the soul of man is the simple result of 

s no right to spea it as in an ree 
under his control for others; yet it is dele wach 
towards it to remove the obstacles which I have 
here presented; and thus to prepare the way for 
the acceptable and saving operation of the truth of 
And this benefit we do indubi- 
tably gain, in the great majority of instanc 
among children who have been educated m= 
the influence of the Sunday-school. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


The misrepresentation which we lately attempted 
to expose, to wit, that the Old-school are not really 
labouring to defend the doctrines of the Church, 
but to protect the system of slavery, has been re- 
peated again and again, until we have come to sup- 
pose that it is the settled policy of the New-school 
to make the controversy in the Presbyterian Church 
turn on the subject of slavery, and to identity 
themselves with the anti-slavery party. 

The General Assembly, it is alleged, cared 
chiefly about slavery, and only secondarily about 
doctrinal truth. If this be so, we would like to be 
informed why the General Assembly did not take 
up the case of the Rev. J. C. Harrison, and settle 
it for the “ protection of slaveholding ministers.” 
It is known to our readers, and those who clamour 
against the Assembly on this subject, that, in the 
fall of 1835, certain members of the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati complained to the Synod of Cincinnati, 
against their Presbytery, for giving leave to one of 
their churches to engage the ministerial services 
of Mr. Harrison; the complaint was urged on the 
ground that he was a slaveholder; and on that 
ground the complaint was sustained by the Synod. 
The result of this was, that Mr. Harrison was, in 
effect, forbidden to enter that Synod, as a pastor, 
while he continued a slaveholder. This whole 
subject went up to the General Assembly of 1836. 
But that body refused to touch it, except to pass it 
on for the adjudication of the next Assembly. The 
case of the Rev. Albert Barnes, a case of absorbing 
interest, as it involved doctrines, had engrossed tle 
— and exhausted the energies, of the mem- 
ers. 

The case of Mr. Harrison, of course, came up 
before the Assembly of 1837—and that Assembly, © 
like the preceding, was so engrossed with doc- 
trinal questions, as to refuse to touch it, except to 
pass it on to the Assembly of 1838. We have 
nothing to say, at this time, about its merits, or the 
propriety of the course of either Assembly with re- 
ference to it. We simply desire to know why this 
Assembly of 1837, if so intent on protecting slave- 
ry, should permit a minister to be excluded from 
the bounds of a Synod because he was 4 slave- 
holder? It inust have been known to the members 
of the General Assembly, that in addition to the 
acts of the Synod on the subject, the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, the same body which had formerly 
given leave to one of their churches to engage Mr. 
Harrison, had, in the mean time, refused to admit 
him to membership upon considerations connected 
with his being a slaveholder. Upon the supposi- 
tion that the last Assembly was the determined 
protector of slavery and slaveholders, and compara- 
tively indifferent to doctrines, we see not howa 
case could be made out that would more certainly 
obtain their interference. And yet this body, like 
that of 1836, passed the case on to the succeedin 
Assembly, to be again, for aught we know, passe 
on to the next. ‘I'he truth is, that in one respect 
the Assemblies of °36 and 37 were alike—they 
were both so much absorbed in questions directly — 
involving doctrines, that they would not take time 
to act or speak on the subject of slavery. We have 
reason to know that the majority of the Assembly 
of ’36 were neither abolitionists on the one hand, 
nor advocates of perpetual slavery on the other: 
they were friends of Colonization, and of some form 
of gradual emancipation. That Assembly, it will 
be remembered, was a New-school body, and the 
object of the majority was to defend and perpetuate 
their doctrines—and this they attempted to do with- 
out respect to slavery. So the Assembly of ’: 
was neither favourable to abolition or perpetual 
slavery, but being orthodox, attempted to defend ~ 
their-doctrines. ‘The prostration of sound doctrines, 
in the former case, was proclaimed by the proud 
boastings of certain men, whose invectives attest 
the triumph of these same doctrines in the latter. 

Our New-school brethren have been very much 
in the habit of insisting upon every man’s right to 
state his own views. No one can have forgotten 
with what pertinacity it has ever been contended 
by them that injustice was done to Mr. Barnes and 
Dr. Beecher especially, by not allowing them to 
put their own interpretation upon their own lan- 
guage; and from every quarter the cry has come 
up, “ We have been misunderstvod : you do us in- 
justice in not receiving our explanations of the lan- 
yvuage we have used.” We do not ask for this 
latitude in the present instance, but merely desire 
that persons who charge upon the Convention and 
the last Assembly, less concern about doctrines 
than some other subjects, will fairly interpret the 
language of the “ Testimony and Memorial of the 
Convention.”” Every New-school paper, almost, 
has affirmed, as did many of the minority of the As- 
sembiy, that that body followed implicitly the di- 
rections of the Convention. Says one of these pa- 
pers, the Cleaveland Journal, expressing the gene- 
ral sentiment of them all, ‘The General Assem-. 
bly closed its sessions on the 9th inst., having spent 
three weeks in duing little else than endorsing the 
views, and executing the commands, of the Old- 
school Convention.” Now let these men mark the 
declaraticns of the Convention, and do to that body 
and the Assembly what they claimed, nay, less 
than they claimed as simple justice for their 
friends—let these men themselves interpret the 
language of the * ‘Testimony and Memorial of the 
Convention.” It declares: 


“We contend especially and above all for tue 
TRUTH, as it is made known to us of God, for the sal- 
vation of men. We cuntend for nothing clse, except 
as the result or support of this inestimable treasure. It 
is because this is subverted that we grieve: it is be- 
cause our standards teach it, that we bewail their per- 
version ; it is because our church order and discipline 
preserve, defend, und diffuse it, that we weep over 
their impending ruin. It is against ERRor that we 
emphatically bear our testimony—error dangerous to 
the souls of men, dishonouring to Jesus Christ, con- 
trary to his revealed truth, and utterly at variance 
with our standards. Error, not as it may be freely 
and openly held by others, in this age and land of ab- 
solute religious freedom ; but error held and taught in 
the Presbyterian Church, preached and written by 
persons who profess to reccive and adopt our Scrip- 
tural standards—promoted by societies operating wide- 
ly through our churches—reduced into form, and 
openly embraced by almost entire Presbyteries and 
Synods—favoured by repeated acts of successive As- 
scmblies, and at last virtually sunctioned to an alarm- 
ing extent by the numerous Assembly of 1836."— 
Western Presbyterian Herald. 
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| SILENT HOURS. 
“ T meditate upon thee in the night watches.” 


How sacred the solemn stillness of the midnight 
hour! ‘This was the season selected by the royal 
Psalmist for silent, spiritual meditation. It was 
then that all communication with the soul through 
the senses wascutoff. In secret retirement of the 
mind, he holds communion with his. God. He 
thought upon his holy character ; his soul fed upon 
his word; his heart was ravished with his love. 
These sacred hours were not disturbed with the 
business of a kingdom pressing upon him. He 
was alone with his God. 

Will not Christians now follow the example of 
David, and snatch from oblivion some silent hours 
for deep and holy meditation? How many wake- 
ful hours of the night are Jost in dreamy musing 
which might be thus redeemed, to provide for the 
hungry starving soul? How many Christians 
complain that they cannot find time to “ Meditate,” 
after the example of the Bible saints! Wil] they 
not redeem these silent hours, from the wooings of 
slumber, and consecrate them to this heavenly em- 
ployment? Then will they find delight in the 
God of their salvation; and his word will be to 


their souls sweeter than the honey and the honey 
comb.— Boston Rec. 
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 fraun ny infancy to respect and love the constitution of naught; and that 


Dreadful Effects of Lightning —We are this week too by 
my native country. despising the phantom dangers imagined te sttend an 


called upon to chronicle one of the most dreadful acci- heard the particulars, Information was received 


' A NOBLEMAN PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 
some days since from Fort King, that a gang of In- 


[Extracts from Rev. Mr, Journal at Marscilles.] 


> 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. illes.) | Gente | 
it a French by ing, ever known in this part of the | dians, seventecn in number, had gone there. It will be my unccasin to maintain the Re- | infraction of it, have just brought up a vessel of 

4 Weare induced to notice a few facts exhibit- Meares 4 suffer; — severe, | OUntry-: The following facts are derived from @ gen-| visit their friends, the Creeks, freely, and igen formed religion, as by law eatablished, eecaring at the | without as mesh es Ar leave of the Porte, ‘The 

2 Be very str ligbt, the feelings and aims pointed hima to the Great P ‘ian of y an tleman near the scene of the disaster. During the | have strict orders not to molest any of the whites, or | 82me time to all the full enjoyment of — 5 Tnerty: ‘Shark, a | wer little oe with all her gune 

‘he minority of the | Assembly in rela- soul, and held “up to his view ihe blessings of’ the pune storm on Tuesday night, the 11th inst. the | commit any depredation upon their property. They | 24 I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote,to ; grinning through the port-holes (no masking, no non- 

tio to the Church which : profess to love and’; ik dd allected and éoald scarce restrai use of Mr. Walter Hawley, situated about three | state, that when General Jesup rode up from Tampa | the utmost of my power, the happiness and welfare of | sense,) in defiance ef the whole of the battesies of the 

. "The facts to which we allude, all trans: Gospel : w D | miles west of the Ridgefield church, was struck with | 4, Fort King, he passed within twenty paces of them. all classes of my subjects. Dardanelles, and of the hobgoblin ef the 


northern those batteries are made 
protection, firmly leasky peeved the 

and arrived here on the [9th msatant. etuow 
tgnorance of the disputed czistence of the well known 


his:tears, “Went to the: bed of another, who had | lightning, and distressing to rclate, Mr. Hawley, his 
come.in since my last visit, and inquired after son, and grandchild, instantly killed, while in 
health; he te be in a consumption, and I | bed. Mrs. Hawley, immediately after the flush, called 

blic el lose. a are, a , a aa was most agreeably surprised to find, by the ex- | several times to her husband, who slept in an adjoin- 
public character, they are 1s teens subject = change of a few remarks, that he was a child of | "g ‘oom, and, not being answered, she went to the 
armina : : bed, and found her husband a corpse. She then called 


Whereupon the Lords of the Council made it their 
bumble request to her Majesty, that her Majesty’s 
most gracious declaration to their lordships might 
be made public, which her Majesty’s was pleased 


to order accordingly. 
C. C. GREEVILLE. 


It is General Jesup’s plan to keep them quiet, if pos- 
sible, during the summer, and in the mean time he is 
endeavouring so to post the troops with a regard to 
their health, and to hold themselves in readiness to 
act, according to circumstances, with efficiency and 


| -. |God. He spoke the language of the kingdom, and 
The first commlt- ; . ’ promptness. 
amicable i the P of it spirituality,humility, and trust in God. He ap- SIM! conver in the schooner 8. Mills, from. St. Augus. | pleased to continue all the members of the Privy | ™0dore Porter, who was here when the treaty wae 
high Fepresented the seinority, proposed, and, in | peated much rejoiced to meet with one with whom | synced, carnot recover ond who wes delivered ofa | ines that a mnrder was committed on the body of Council, and to declare, as she was required by law | made, and who of course got a eopy of it, was on board, 
“ei wae cone eae e-could speak of these things and be understood. | ¢. a4 es Captain L. Gilliland, of Alachua, at Itcholuckney | to subscribe to two copies of a declaration to support | the schooner having come thus far for the oxpross 


fine child early on the following morning, which does 
not appear to be affected in the least degree by the 
shock. ‘The house was situated on a height, having 
trees near jt, but no electric conductor on the house. 
The house was not injured except one or two panes of 


Si a8 urpose of conveying him to his post, from which he: 
the Church of Scotland, that she was abeent. for 
She was proclaimed Queen of England on the morn- agony h It is fair to conclude, therefore, that in acting 
ing of the 2lst, at the Palace of St. James, in presence as he has done, Commodore Porter followed the ex- 


; > . plicit order of his government, which may have felt. 
of a great multitude, which assembled to witness the disposed to do what is right, even if the whole world 


Springs, on the 13th instant. He was no doubt mur. 
dered by Indians, as he had been scalped. His horse 
had been found dead on the road from Suwanee to 
a his hat and blankct lying near to the 
animal. 


Prayed with him, and promised, at his request, to 
visit him again soon. To meet with a Christian 
here is like meeting with a verdant spot in a desert. 
This evening, however, I have met with another, 


spite of objections, persistéd. in their proposition, 
plan ug. which the whois Church should be 
po and new churches, be éstablished, de novo, 
from its elements.. By this plan, ull. the bonds | 
and ligaments by which the Presbyterian body 


» stg Bid and he a minister and a lord! lass being broken, where the fluid is supposed to 
are bound ‘together, would not only be severed, ’ Pensacola, July 11.—The United States revenue! ccremony. Standing between Lord Melbourne and 
but.all. thé’ corporate. powste of her trustees and -t] dr = uite gen- | have passed into the walk Ct. Chronicle. cutter Jefferson, W. Foster, Esq. Commander, arrived | Lord their state dresses, and accom. beside were determined to do the contrary. A uveful 
ninaries, with their funds, would be lost. man, upon me a little after candle-light-| Exzplosion—About six o’cloek on Friday morning, | here on Sunday last, in ten days from Rio Del Norte | panied by her mother and others of her court, she ap- shalt some ayes GEE Goats i f = 


ing, and introduced himself in a manner of most 
winning modesty, as a clergyman. He was on 


21st instant, the gunsmith’s shop of Henry De Groof, 


and Bras St. J Mexico). The Gove t : : 
464 Greenwich street, west side, next door below the e age. Creare) e Government | peared at one of the windows and reccived the cheers 


brig, Gen. Urrea, was formalty restored, and delivered | of the people. The principal Herald advanced and 
by Capt. Crabb, of the Vandalia, to an agent, (Captain | read the Proclamation, finishing with “ God save the 
of the port,) appointed by Gen. Filosola, on the 29th | Queen,” when the cheers were deafening. At a 
ult. and salutes exchanged; immediately after which, | quarter past ten a procession formed, which moved 
the Vandalia, and revenue cutter Dexter, sailed to the | through the city, proclaiming her Majesty at different 
southward for Tampico and Vera Cruz, and the | places. 

Jefferson cutter for this port, with despatches from The Duke of Cumberland, now become King of 
Mr. Greenhow for our Government. Hanover, by the demise of William the Fuurth, pro- 
coeatiineiitiiiiias cecded to Kensington Palace, in the course of the 


The second fact we notice, is their pertinacious 
= TF cern edlaoiatical Sai ce earl Oy his way to Italy, and hearing of the work in which | corner of Murray, New York, was blown up by gun- 
pe fitation entitled to the place; though b I was engaged, he wished to give me a trifle | powder. It scems that about 40 pounds of gun-pow- 


"HRY Ma genr ; ~ | towards our chapel, and to inquire if he could | der were at the time in the store, and that, in sweep- 
the direct testimony of several members of these preach on the ousting Sabbath. om conversation | img out the store, in the morning, sume loco foco 


bodies, their organization was directly inconsistent | hich lvi the iwnited and 
with.our constitution, and great numbers of their | ‘OK ® spiritual turn, and developed on his part, a| oo unicated to the powder, which is ‘said to have 
| soul full -of piety, and well versed in.the Scri 

ministers and private members hostile to the dis- the heart. been kept near the counter. ‘Ihe whole front was 

tinctive characters of the Charch. ti | carried in fragments across the street, together with 

_ third fact is, that individuals from the Synods y hie } e the guns, pistols, &c. which were in the window. The 7 morning,'to attend the Council. He was the first to 

of the Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and ath windows on the opposite side, and those of all the FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. take the oath of allegiance to the Queen, his niece. 

g Genesee, acting with the advice and approbation tafemey, 7h mpl him ‘Aah od ded it *e neighbouring houses, are shattered to atoms. Mr.De} = [ondon papers to the 23d, and Paris to the 21st of | In the House of Lords on the 22d a.message from 

3 of the minority of the Assembly, served upon the P h littl g ver ‘ saad Sahel ide q Groof and wife are very badly hurt; she had her leg | June have been received at New York. The Mercan- | the Queen was read by the Lord Chancellor. It was 
Pi ent and Treasurer of the Board of Trustees | ™® a pe of S a th ’ — e hi me broke, and is otherwise injured, and he is dreadfully tile intelligence is of the most pleasing character. The | short, and merely stated, after a bricf allusion to the 
of the General Assembly, notices not to pay over any up that i should not see the name; to relieve him | burned and severely cut by the falling bricks and tim. political intelligence is of little importance, except as | death of the King, that the state of the public busi- 
partof the fundsef the Assembly toany persons what- I did not look at it, but laid it upon the mantle- bers. An old Frenchman passing at the time, R0t | relates to the demise of the King of England. ness, and the period of the session, considered in con- 
ever, because, say they, “by the resvlutions declar- piece, and accompanied him towards the street | very much cut in the face by the flying glass. One The news of the suspension of specie payments in | nexion with the duty imposed upon her by law, of 
ing certain Synods not to be parte of the Presby- door; but he would not allow me to go farther | or two other individuals, who were asleep in the upper | this country, reached Liverpool by the Europe, on the | summoning a new parliament within six months, 


tent. It is not yet known if the Perte, u on 
Russian will take umbrage at 
for occurrence. Should it do so, of course its ire will 
fall upon the pacha of the Dardanelles, who must be in 
fault if any one is. He will bo told, per that he 
ought to have blown the bold schooner out of the water 
rather than Jet her pass. The matter will, however, in 
any case be hushed up, or, patched up, some how or 
other. It has been the fashion to allow the Americans 
to do what would be tolerated in no other nation, and 
if they avail themselves of the privileges the warld ac- 
cords them, they act very wisely, 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of Monics received by the General 
Assembly’s Board of Education, from May 30th to 
July 13th, 1837. | 

Balance of subscription from the 8th Presb 


; ; - - | than the head of the stairs. On returning to my | Story, escaped unhurt. ‘The house is in ruins, and morning of the 11th, and London on the 12th of June, | made it inexpedient to recommend any new measures . 
He aay See bo ati . hele s. room | looked at the card, and was not a little sur- — have been a good deal injured by the | in time for the morning papers. As was to be ex-| for adoption by the House of Commons, except such _Ch., New York, per Dr. Stephens, - $42 00 
tahk al thes tthe’ Mac this Se iNeataotioh| prised to read, written on a very plain card, Rev. Shock. pected, this event has called forth much speculation, | as should be necessary for carrying on the public Presby. of ed Stone, paid toCandidate, . 32 50 
J ty belo of te th y to the S ford A— H—. -There was so much sweetness Canada.—Great excitement prevails in the Canadus | considerable anxiety, some commotion, and not a lit- | business during the interval between the sessions. A P resby. o Blairsville, do. . . - 75 00 
eae y Pane a vies The: ge © ©Y" | and delicacy in-his manners, and so much refined | #g2!nst the Government. A person of the name of| tle vituperation against the Americans. We are | message in reply was agrced to, and also one of con- “The Widow's Mite,” per Rev. F. McFarland, 25 
# Feom whence they came. eir only object, feeling in his soul, as well as piety, that I believed Papineau is the leader of the opposition. He is| pleased to see, however, that some of the London | dolence to the Queen-dowager. Balance of subscription, Presb. Ch. 
consequently, ig to embarrass and injure the aE Grete Ge epg before I knew him to be a | arching in triumph through the country with a| journals have had sagacity enough to perceive, and| The same procecdings took place in the other South Salem, N. Y., per Rev. 
Church, while no one benefit to. any body what- eilietns Eieiees te neescn on hie ; train of 1500 or 2000 followers, having several artil- | the c.ndour to acknowledge, the willingness of debtora | house. . J.V. Henry, . , - $102 97 
ever is proposed. It however, coincides exact! swiwarda: ted th k ol Sanit A sanpeee 5 lery pieces. His precise object does not appear. Hej|in America to discharge their obligations, and the} ‘The conservative papers speak very confidently as’ do. do. per Rev. 
with the avowed purpose to dissolve and annihi- | OWS J, HC SCCKS opportunity Of preach-| was reccived at St. Thomas with acclamation, amid | probabilty that their power to do so would be increascd | to the line of conduct to be expected from the Queen. R.Frame,_- . ‘ae seni 


ing the word, and to afford pecuniary aid to every 
good work. May the Grest Head of the Church 
reward him, and make him an instrument of turn- 


by the event in question. The Times, itself, admits | The ‘Times rejoices “that symptons of a high-minded 
that such was the general opinion in the city, and the | and courageous nature in the young sovereign have 
Morning Post adds— The suspension of payment in | already exhibited themselves, affording hope of saga- 
specie in all the principal cities of the Union is viewed | city to penetrate, and firmness to defeat, the schemes 


sulutes from cannon, and escorted through the strects 
by a large company of men on horseback, carrying 
flags, and a long procession of gentlemen in car- 


S late the whole Church. 
| . The fourth and last fact we name is, that soon 
after the close of the Assembly’s sessions, a meet- 


Leguey of Wm. Mearns, Bucks Co., Pa., per 
. Mearns, Executor, . 
Donation from the late Rev. G. W. 


100 00 


q ing of the minority of that body took place in Phila-|"& ™Many to righteousness. In watering others | riages. 
7 delphia, whigh the other reso- | he be abundantly watered himself. Would Rutger’s College-—The Annual commencement of by parties with different sentiments, but the more | of the enemies to her throne and country”—That is, Pee 
that travellers of this description were multiplied Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N.J, was cele- | 8¢"€" al impression seems to be that it will be attended | the whigs. Presby. of North Alabama, a do. 44 16 


lutions, was id, viz: 


:®§.. That it: be reoolbmendcd to all the. Presbyte- with ultimately beneficial results. It was observed at the first privy council that, she 


Letters to commercial houses in New York state | did not give any token of recognition to any of the 
that trade is improving, and confidence increasing | persons assembled, except her royal uncles. 


This ain’t to be paid to Ag’t in Ala. 
Balance of subscription from 2d Presb. Ch., 


brated on Wednesday, 19th inst. The performances of 


a thousand fold. That they are agg ge is one 
h the students were highly creditable, and there was a 


of the joyful signs of the times. Did Christian 


their ‘swivel round, declare their former declaration 


When I look tpon the tombs of the great, every 


false, and then proclaim that they themselves and 
these unpresbyterian delegates from the Western 
Reserve, are the true General Assembly. Whether 
they can do both of these we do not decide, but we 
have heard lawyers talk of the doctrine of estoppel. 


CHINA. 


_ The second annual meeting of the society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in China, was held at 
No. 2 American Hong, Canton, on the 10th of 
March. Mr. Jardine presiding. Rev. Mr. Bridge- 


. From the journal of the late venerable and dis- 
tinguished Mr. Rawxg, of the Philadelphia bar, as 
quoted in Mr. D. P. Brown’s Eulogy : 

“ Awful, but most consolatory thought ! where- 
ver I am, God is; wherever I am Jesus also is; 
here, then, in my chamber where I sit, is Ged; 
here aleo is Christ. Let me ever retain this im- 
pression, let me ever consider them as present at 


motion of envy dies within me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; 
when I see tombs of parents themselves, I consider 
the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow; when I see kings lying by those 
who depowrd them, when I consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men that divide 
the world, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind; when I read the several dates of the 


return. It may be weil to add that such is the pre- 
sent scant supply of bread stuffs, in this city and most 
of the other great “ consuming districts,” that thosc 
who send their wheat or flour early to market, will be 
sure tw obtain high prices for it—The sales of new 
wheat during the present weck have ranged froin 1.70 
to 1.90 per bushel for the various qualities.—Balt. Pat. 


The Susquehanna Canal.—The Columbia Spy 


attached to the Baltimore and Ohio, and Baltimore and 
Susquehanna rail road companies, both branches of the 
city council, and a number of private gentlemen as in- 
vited gucsts, left the Baltimore depot and proceeded 
to Havre de Grace, where, on board of the steamboat 
Susquehanna, the company from Philadelphia and 
Wilmington was received, consisting of the President 
and Directors of the Wilmington and Susquehanna 
Company and a large number of distinguished indi- 
viduals among whom may be mentioned Governor 
Comegys, of Delaware. ‘The proprietors of the Wil- 
mingion and Baltimore Rail Road Line gave an invi- 
tation to some of their friends, to join with them on 
Saturday, to leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M. and go to 


Storm and Fires.—A violent storm of wind and 
rain passed over Hanover, Pa._about five o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, which tore up large trees, threw 
down many fences, as wel as most of the grain which 
had been cut and left in the fields, and broke off a 
large quantity of corn. In many fields the oats are 
lying flat. Its ravages were confined to a strip but a 
few miles broad. 


cases and 560 deaths; and from June Ist to June 6th, 


nine hundred and ninety cases and five hundred and 
sixty deaths. 


GREAT BRITAIN. - 
Death of the King of England.—William the Fourth 


expired at Windsor, on the morning of the 2Uth of 
June, being in the 72d year of his age. 
the British throne in the summer of 1830,—and has 
consequently reigned but seven years. He was a more 
republican sovereign than any of his royal predeces- 
sors. 


He ascended 


By this event the Government has devolved 
upon the Princess, now Queen Victoria the First, 


who became of age (eighteen) on the 23d May last; 


The body of the late King was to lie in state for two 
days, in the Waterloo Gallery in Windsor Castle, and 
the funeral was to take place on the 10th of July, and 
be conducted in all respects in the same manner, and 
with almost the same forinalities, as on the interment 
of George the Fourth. 

Her Majesty’s first court was held at Kensington 
Palace, on the day of the Iate King’s death: and was 


cent instance of this crime in England. 


FRANCE, 


Paris was beginning to feel the commercial de- 
rangement very sensibly. The well known American 
banking house of Welles & Co. had become so embar- 
rassed that it could not meet its engagements. A num- 
ber of French banking houses had come forward to its 
aid, and by their guarantee obtained from the Bank of 
France a loan of four millions of francs, on condition 
that the house shall wind up its affairs. 

The French general Bugeaud has patched up a sort 
of treaty of peace with Ab-del-Kader—with which the 
Parisian journals are by no.means content. 


wrong direction, wounded some of the spectators, and 
in one part of the field two men fell from a tree and 
were killed on the spot. It was not, however, till the 
breaking up of the spectacle, about half-past 10 o’clock, 
that the main catastrophe ensued. The crowd, anxi- 
ous to disperse, rushed to the gates. At first the exit 
was easy and regular, but soon, as the mass from be- 
hind pressed impatiently on, the jam became terrific— 


J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


[The New York Observer, Southern Religious Tele- 
raph, Cheraw Herald, Charleston Observer, New Or- 
eans Observer, American Presbyterian, Western Pres- 
byterian Herald, and the Pittsburg Herald will please 
copy the above.| 
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all my actions, and as reading and knowing all my h 
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thoughts. May I not, under this daily inspection, near the Pigeon Hills, about four milos from Hanover, | Privy Council, and by the Lord Mryor and a deputa. | 2/arm seized 
was struck by lightning and consumed, together with | tion from the city. A Privy Couneil was held, at dren, uttering frightial cries, we ample 
‘ foot—and for more than a quarter of an hour, especi- 


gradually purify my polluted heart, and amend my 


erring life? Blessed Saviour, assist me so to do. 


to Havre de Grace is undcr contract, and on some of 


nearly all its contents, consisting of his crop of hay, 


which most of the Privy-councillors were re-sworn. 


ally at the gate of the Military School, this horrible 
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God, Jesus Christ, Saviour of man, let me, a mise- 
rable sinner, hope for that mercy which will open 
for me the chamber of blessedness. God is ever 
present; Jesus Christ is ever with us. They know 
my most secret thoughts! How often, notwith- 
standing all my effurts, are those thoughts unwor- 
thy of such a presence. O may I be able to puri- 
y the mind. Let me figure to myself that my 

oughts are words uttered in the hearing of my 
Saviour and my God—will it not restrain them! 
Shall I not at once perceive how flagrant it would 
be such language to address my Lord, my Savi- 
our, my blessed Jesus? O, thou benevolent and 
powerful Being, who hast perhaps infused into me 
these’awful impressions, aid and strengthen me to 
execute them as they ought to be in the full sense 


of thy goodness—and in the humble veneration of 


thy name. Let me in future always consider thy 
divine figure as present, although invisible ; let me 
endeavour to enter into sweet communion with 

ee. How rapturous the thought, and how can I 
fail, if 1 steadily pursue it, how can I fail to amend 
my heart?” . 


Mr. Brown remarks— 

For full twenty years before his decease, I think 
I am able to say from a close perusal of his journal, 
lis mind voluntarily took no direction that might 
not readily be traced to devotion—to its God; and 


flood in Ohio about the 10th or 12th of this month. 
Every bridge on Conneaut Creek, save one, was carried 
away; acres upon acres of oats, corn, potatoes, and 
rass were totally destroyed, and miles upon miles of 
ence disappeared. ‘Thousands of dollars worth of 
lumber, wood, &c. accumulated on the banks of the 
Creek, were totally lost. No flood has occurred within 
the memury of the oldest residents, which has caused 
such terrible devastation. The freshet of last year 
was considered extraordinary, but it spared the bridges, 
and did Jess than one twentieth part of the inischief 
which the recent one has occasioned. 


Public Lands.—According to a table published in 
the Indianopolis Journal, there have been, since the 
4th of March, 1829, to the present time, 96,401,637 
acres of land cedcd to the United States—assigned to 
Indians, as part of the consideration, 32,381,000 acres. 
The Indians have been paid altogether, in land, money, 
&c. $67,458,818 ! 

igation. of the Wisconsin.—It is stated in the 
Free Press, published at Mineral Point, that two steam- 
boats, the Science and Envoy, had ascended as high as 
Helena, and that one of them had gone up as far as 
the Portage, without meeting the ordinary difficulties 


even larger dimensions. 

New York.—Longworth’s New York Directory for 
the present year, just published, contains over 36,000 
names, nearly 8000 of which were not contained in 


to be encountered in the navigation of new streams of | © 


fortunately, were rescued. 


_ Virginia.—The James and Kanawha Improvement 
is going on rapidly—upwards of 3000 labourers being 
employed upon it between Richmond and Lynchburgh. 


Bank of Niagara.—The receivers of this bank have 
declared a dividend of 59} per cent. on the claims 
passed by them, payable at the store of Messrs. Mar- 
vin & Bennet, No. 140 Main street, Buffalo, if pre- 
sented within two months after the first publication of 
the notice, which bears date July 6th. | 


Steamboat Accident.—The steamboat Robert Morris 
arrived at New Orleans on the 17th inst. with part of 
the crew and passengers of the steamboat Nick Biddle, 
which struck a snag on t':e night of the 14th inst. and 
sunk in three minutes. Fifteen persons who were on 
board are missing. 


United States and Mexico.—A Vera Cruz paper, re- 
ceived at Philadelphia, states that Don Francisco Pi- 
zarro Martinez has been appointed to represent Mex- 
ico as minister to Washington. From this it appears 
evident, that the Mexican Government is fully disposed 
to make a farther effort to adjust the differences be- 
tween the two nations, by pacific means. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


St. Augustine, July 16.—Every thing in relation to 
our Indian affairs for the present seem to be quiet, un- 
less we except a skirmish between a company of 
Georgia volunteers and a gang of Indians, which took 


The Queen gave audience, on the same day, to 
Lord Melbourne. The following declaration was is- 
sued, 


At the Court at Kensington, the 20th day of June, 
1837, present, the Queen’s most excellent Mujesty in 
council. 


Her Majesty being this day present in council was 
pleased to make the following declaration, viz: 

The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has 
sustained by the death of his Majesty, my beloved 
uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of administer- 
ing the government of this empire. This awful res- 
ponsibility is imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so 
early a period of my life, that I should feel myself ut- 
terly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by 
the hope that Divine Providence, which has called me 
to this work, will give me strength for the perform- 
ance of it, and that I shall find in the purity of my in- 
tentions, and in my zeal for the public welfare, that 
support and those resources which usuallyypelong to a 
more mature age, and to longer experience: 

I place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Par- 
liament, and upon the loyalty and affection of my pco- 
ple. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage, that I suc- 
ceed to a sovereign whose constant regard for the rights 
and liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to pro- 
mote the melioration of the laws and institutions of the 
country, have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. 


wounded. The number of killed is 24. As to the 
wounded, out of 20 individuals who were carried to 
the Military Hospilal, seventeen had returned to their 
homes. 

Meunier, the assassin, was taken to L’Orient, there 
to be put on board the brig of war La Peyrouse, for 
New Orleans. All the American captains at Havre 
having refused to take him as a passenger. 

SPAIN. 


The latest advices by telegraph are from Bayonne, 
June 17. ‘Through this channel information was re- 
ceived that Baron de Meer had defeated the Carlists, 
on the 13th, after a battle of four hours. Carlists lost 
2000, Christino 500. Doubted by the London papers. 
General Oraa had given up his command to the Baron, 
and gone to Saragossa. Espartero was at Lerin, 
which the Carlists had been forced to evacuate. 

Gen. Evans had retired from the Queen’s service 
with a large portion of the legion. About 1500 re- 
mained in St. Sebastian. The Cortes was discussing 
the new electoral law, and the proposition of Mendiza- 
bal, to sell the plate, jewels, pictures, and other pro- 
perties of the suppressed convents. 

There was trouble at Madrid on the 10th, the people 
demanding a change of generals. The everlasting de- 
lays of Espartero seem to have worn out the patience 
even of the patient Madrilenos. Narvaez was spoken 


of as his successor. 
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opt lamentation of the artist and exclaim, | j,ice in Christ Jesus, and in all the duties of Chris- | were collected in buildin Se aebatent of his family, on a visit to his friends, and was to pro-| ‘Two other dreadful cases of child murder have ta- | ¥+ 4. 4 Yard, 0. . 
: Joice ist Jesus, and In allt e n building a church in this vicinity. P  |W.G.B d da. 15 00 
“Qh, save us from our friends!” If their course tianity ; 12, you esteem the applause, the pleasure, | While in the act of pushing up a log, it accidentally ceed to Cronstadt on the 5th of July. ken place in England. The first took place at a vil- . G. Bull, 0. 
be wise, honourable, and sincerely friendly to : ee : - ‘no. in | slipped off the sk _| . The Montreal arrived out on the 12th. Commodore} lage near Birmingham. A man named Johnson, be- ; | me 255 98 
; y and the wealth of the whole world, as nothing, in | slipped off the skates, and fcll upon Mr. Robert Mor Pil The abo t of the subscription fi 
the Church, we hope the evidence of the fact comparison with the loveand blessing of God, through | rison, and crushed him so much that he survived but Rogers was better than when he left home. ing in a state of severe suffering from poverty and e above is part of the subscr Soon rom 
will appear. C} am J Th f the sionsof hav-|@ few hours. Mr. Morrison was a worthy man of| A® article from Constantinople announces the arri- | want, arose at four o’clock in the morning, took two Murray-street Church, for 1537, per 
OF val of the U. S. schooner Shark, at that place on the | of his children from their bed, and carrying them Dr. Stephens. 
We have much more to'say on such subjects, he Holy S Read with Gal good moral character—a good citizen, his loss is much 
but shust-defer it tor a short evesce. ing the Holy Spirit. (Read with care Gal. v. aa lamented by his friends and neighbours. He has left | 14th May, with Commodore Porter on board, having | down into the yard, there strangled one and stabbed Presb. Ch., Bridgeton, in part, per Rev. F. 
. cially towards the close.) See, my dear readers, | | disconsolate wife and large family of children to | Passed the Hellespont in defiance of the treaty between | the other to the heart. He then hanged himself.| _ McFarland, .  . ° - 1700 
ots : ; : | that the graces there mentioned by the Apostle, in mourn his untimely end. Russia and Turkey, which forbade the passage of | The second took place at Ripon, on the 16th of June.| Miss Ruth Irvin, Newville, per Rev. R. 
‘ It seems that these New-school men have the | verse 22, &c., be in you and abound; and you : ae vessels of war without permission. It is said that | The father, named Marshall, aged 32 years, in a fit of McCachren, . . . - 500 
talent to make their plans operate like a swivel gun, | wil] prosper in the divine life, and walk in the Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail Road.—On Wed. | this has been done by order of the American Govern- | desperation or frenzy, plunged his two children intoa|Cash, = per do. 1.00 
and shoot both ways. Ist. They will declare the} eomfort of the Holy Ghost. 3 nesday the 19th inst. the formal opening of the Balti- | ment. tub of water, and held them there until they were | Subscription, in | aay from the 6th Presb. Ch., 
next General Assembly the true one, take scats in it, more and Philadelphia rail road as far as Wilming-| Cholera at Naples.—From the 20th of May to the| dead. One was a boy of eight years, the other a girl Phila., per Jas. Crowell, . - $000 
and claim séats for delegates from the Western Re- KEFLECTIONS | ton, was celebrated. A train of cars filled with invi- | jet of June, 740 cases, of which 430 proved fatal;| of eight months. He then placed them on a bed, and —— 
‘serve, &c. If this claim fails, then, 2d, they will turn ted guests, consisting of th» directors and engincers | from its re-appearance to the Ist of June, in all 990 | gave the alarm himself. This is the third horrid re- $2055 20 


Constantinople, May 24.—The famoue, or rather | Drew on the Immortality of the Haman Seal, lvol. 


, under th i i 
Educated in England, under the tender and enlight- afumain tmay ot Hasdaen Iskelessi, has been set at | !2mo; Do. on the Ressurrection, 1 vol. I 


the prayers alone, to be found in his works, would 
ened care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned 


form an admirable model for domestic piety. 


the previous volume. The number of changes and oe on the Suwannee some days since, in which one 
alterations from Jast year is about TEN THOUSAND. §/ ‘| Indian was killed and two wounded. We have not 


paty can be urged by the American: 
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ip every station, 
Shall s ‘the Monster er’s fane. 
ie story 
wed UL bas ceased to glory 
In worshipping the bowl: 
‘gor vanapthed natare— 

pperance being slain, 

t for ourCreator, 

And Christian friendship reign. 


“Nein Hampion, Jane, W837. 


the United States Gazette, 
VERSES 


~*~ 


“The Departure-of the Israelites out of 


« Speak to the children of Israel that they go forward.” 


_ Am Fawake !—Is this enchanted ground, | 
Where living multitudes are eee round? — 
Do I imperial Memphis here behold, 

\ Her gates.of pearl—her palaces of gold ? 
Pha I wrapt in fantasies that keep 
‘Pie unsubstantial pageantry of sleep ? 
Some wizard wand has raised before mine eye 
“Phe glorious blue of Egypt’s sunny sky, 
Calm as if not a storm had ever passed 
Across its: plain, or death bestrode the blast— 
_ And ‘neath its morfing smile of ruddy dyes, 
I see her gorgeous palaces‘arise— 
“Her towering temples and her lofty fanes, 
_Of whose renown the fame alone remains, 
“Without @ rival in these‘later days, 
‘Which ‘art declines, and avarice has the praise. 
“Majestic piles, they lift their heads on high - 
. And point their-sculptured tracery to the sky, 
“As firm, as solid, as distinct, as clear, 
_As if they stood in true existence here. 
“And far away arid the misty haze 
“The pyramids first catch the morning rays, 
Standing alone, in grandeur undefined, 
*A wonder and a riddle to mankind. 
And hark’! from ’midst the thronging legions round 
<I almost fancy that I hear the sound 
Ofactive life—the busy stir and hum _ 
“Tiat from the lipsOf preparation come. 
“A ‘tone that’s like the fla and distant note 1 
Of Isracl’s: harps seems o’er my ears to float, _ 
‘jand music-whispers, gently borne along, 
Speak like the voice of her triumphant song, 
“SA¢ from the land of bondage and of wo, 
Her erring children, led by mercy, go. 
And is it fancy, or a real thing— 
“That royal censer, whence the vapours spring ? 
“Dol perceive or not its odours rare 
““Bweetly commingled with the morning sir ? 
Wondroits illusion! from thy charm I fly, 
“Teo weak to break thy. potent witchery ;— 
Thou bring’st Egyptian glories to my feet, 
And tho’ [ know ’tis false, I cannot ges the 


cheat. 


‘THE MEDICAL ART IN CHINA. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, the Rev. C. Gutzlaff read a paper on 


the present state of the medical art in China, 
which furnished a curious illustration of the 


attachment of that extraordinary people to an- 
cient habits.. They aver that the art of heal- 
ing-was invented by one of their ancient em- 
perots, Shing-Nong, who studied the proper- 
ties of plants, and laid down rules for the 
treatment of disease. Diseases are said to 
consist in five elements in a state of distur- 
bance ; their equilibrium constituting health ; 
and no, physician is permitted to vary from 
the-original.mode-of treatment. he should 
do so; and the patient dies, he is punishable 
for manslaughter. ‘The practice of surgery 
is scarcely known in China, except in the use 
of the moxa and acupuncturation, but great 
attention is paid to dietetics, by a proper re- 
gard to which some of their:most distinguish- 
ed)men: maintain, that all medicine will be 
rendered unnecessary. 
: 
» REMEDY FOR THE HESSIAN FLY. 


“My neighbour states that his brother, in an 
adjoining county, sowed a field of wheat, which 
came up well, and grew rapidly for a short 
time, when he discovered that the fly had laid 
claim to the whole field, by depositing its 

gs in the first joint of.every stalk. Imme- 
diately on this, he turned his sheep into the 
field,.who. soon cropped the whole to the 
ground, and after they were reinoved, the 
wheat again grew very rapidly ; and from this 


good wheat.—V. E. Farmer. 
MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 
Phe Pittsburgh ‘Gazette of Wednesday 


in a freight Boat,:belonging to the Reliance 
‘Transportation line, plying between that city 
and Phitade!phia. The object of the improve- 
ment is to enable the line to carry goods from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, by canal and rail 
foad;-without the necessity of transshipment. 
‘The boat is so constructed that, on its arrival 
at ‘the railway, it can be divided into two 
pieces, and on regaining the canal may be 
peedily reunited. ‘Two boats of that con- 


which had brought over the railroad a freight 
3 of about 18 tons. The performance of both 
said to be entirely satisfactory. 


~~ « NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

‘The Haverhill (Mass. ) Gazette notices two 
ne ‘iistruments, which we would re- 
commend to the attention of our female read- 
etece1éthe young lady who is said to be 
ikingdessons, will, when she is perfectly ac- 
‘ comiplished, come to this city and open a 
school, we: think we ‘can insure her a goodly 
.pumberofpupils. 


young lady of: high accomplishments, 
| _ (atid ‘no pride,) in. the absence of the servant, 
4 stepped. to the door on the ringing of the bell, 
. whieh announced a visit fromone of her ad- 
mirers+--On.éntering, the beau glancing at 
| the harp and piano which stood in the apart- 


‘ment, exclaimed, “1 thought I heard music— |. 


field he harvested a remarkably fine crop of 


mentions having ‘that morning had an. oppor-| 
tunity of examining a valuable improvement 


striction had« arrived in Pittsburgh, one of 


-|me, one of ‘the highest recommendations of 
|vigour of our faculties. We are allowed 


| presentatives of a Republic, whose fathers 


| 


| ratio of their numbers in the list of public 


| Téniperance Society, to be held in the city of 
Balttmore,on the last Wednesday of this 
~-t month, and for the flattering terms in which 
‘| you were-pleased to couch your request for 
| me to attend its sitting. 


| mestic afflictions, of the severest kind, com- 


| your invitation. 
{self very properly I hope, of this opportunity 


| the last 8 years and some months of my life, I 


| false political or personal enemy to assert 


bd 


LBTRER.ZROM THE, HON. HENRY A. WIBE, | 


Dear Sir.F received your very gratifying 
letter by the “mall before the and have 
to, most. sincere acknowledg- 
mentssfor-the honour of your invitation, to 
attend-the Convention of the Maryland State 


You were’ correctly informed, sir, when 
told that I am an advocate of the temperance 
cause, and | consider it one of the highest 
compliments.you could have paid me to 
credit the report. ‘Tobe a member of a 
tempefance society is to the stranger, with 


character, not only for sobriety, but for most 
of the virtues which constitute a good citizen. 
Tt would me the greatest pleasure to 
attend the Convention, but very recent do- 


pel me to forego that pleasure, aud to decline 
I may, however, avail my- 


of bearing my testimony to the effects of 
Temperance, -by vindicating my moral cha- 
racter from the aspersions and calumnies 
which have been cast upon it by the insinua- 
tions of profligate partizan presses—that in 
my humble: efforts in Congress to restore a 
pure and a free administration of the govern- 
ment, I have been habitually, or at times, 
more stimulated by. alcohol than by a love of 
country. . 

Now, sir, Iam but thirty years old ; and for 


have not tasted a table spoon full of ardent 
spirits, or drunk one half of a gallon of wine. 
{In 1829, while residing in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, I became a member of a Society to 
abstain from the nse of ardent spirits, and 
was appointed the Corresponding Secretary of 
the State Temperance Society, of which Phil- 
ip Lindsay, D. D. President of the University 
of Nashville, was President. Since my re- 
turn to the Eastern Shore of Virginia, I have 
been active in forming Societies in the two 
counties of Accomac and Northampton, and 
with others have been successful in crganiz- 
ing the number of some five or six, embrac- 
ing in all between two and three hundred 
members. Since a member of Congress, | 
defy the malignity of the bitterest and most 


that I have ever, in the least, departed from 
the strictest pledge of a temperance society 
which permits wine to be tasted at all. I 
have paid in part the expenses of messes of 
gentlemen, who at the boarding houses, pro- 
vide themselves with wine for the table and 
for the customs of hospitality to visiters; I 
have never bought or used ardent spirits at 
all, and but touched wine at times in obser- 
vance merely of the forms of society at the 
Metropolis. 1 am thus particular in regard 
to myself, sir, in order that I may most em- 
phatically reply to those who would impair 
certain statements which J] have made as a 
public man to the nation, by the imputation 
of intemperance to me, by saying ‘I was not 
mad,” nor was I drunk, “* most noble Festus.” 


Another reason for this particularity ‘as to 
my own Case is to show that the beam is out 
of my own eye before [ proceed to point out 
the mote in others. It has, fortunately or 
unfortunately, I know not which, fallen to 
my lot in public life, to be the instrument of 
exposing abuses in public affairs, and offences 
on the men who conduct them. Such as [| 
think worthy of exposure, I shall not shrink 
from castigating by speaking of them in my 
place and out of my place at will, without 
any regard whatever to personal conse- 
quences. I state the fact then to the nation, 
that some of the higher Executive officers at 
Washington, are and have been notorious 
drunkards—drunkards in my sense of the 
term, habitually affected by ardent spirits— 
drunk at least once a weck; impaired in 
constitution by the use of strong drink; and 
I further state, that I have often heard the 
reason assigned, and I believed it was a valid 
one, for the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States not sitting in 
the evening, after dinner, when the public 
business required it, that many of the mem- 
bers were so much in the habit of intoxica- 
tion, that they were not only un&St themselves 
for public duty after a certain hour in the 
day, but were likely to prevent others in dis- 
charging their duty by interrupting the order 
of proceeding. During the latter part of the 
Session of Congress, when the two Houses 
were compelled to sit late, members too 
drunk for the decency of a tavern bar-room, 
were not uncommon sights in the Senate 
chamber and in the Hall of the House of Re- 


handed down the hallowed and immutable 
truth, “‘ that no free government or the bless- 
ing of liberty, can be preserved to any people 
‘but by firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality, and virtue ! !” 

These are facts, sir, which in my name, if 
you choose, you may bring to the attention of 
the Convention as worthy of the attention of 
the people of the United States. I am ut- 
terly opposed to making the Temperance 
cause a political engine in any way whatever, 
but if the friends of temperance will aid in 
ridding the Congress of sots—no matter to 
what political party they may belong, for 
they are a disgrace and an actual injury to 
any party—thcy will be subserving their own 
work of good morals, and do the country 
some service. Indeed, the facts which I 
stated, apply with equal force and truth to 
both Whigs and Tories in about the exact 


men; and let me not be misunderstood as re- 
proaching the administration, except so far 
as high and responsible Executive offices are 
entrusted to intemperate incumbents, whose 
habits are known by the boys on the streets 
of Washington. I have been a candidate 
three times for the suffrages of the People in 
the oldest district of Old Virginia, proverbial 
for ‘‘honey drams,” “mmt juleps,” “ hail 
storms,” ‘ slings,” “dew drops,,” and every 
description of nectared drink, and never 
found it necessary or requisite to obtain a 
single vote, to resort to the vulgar graces of 
the familiar cup. 

I have written too much, and more than I 
intended, and must subscribe myself respect- 
fully yours, the friend of Temperance. 

HENRY A. WISE. 


| What kind of amusement may be safely| 


of the lightning displayed in horrible forms. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. _ 


Our Wante—Dr. Parr. was of opinion, 
that a man’s happiness was secure in propor- 
tién to the small number of his wants, and 
said, that all his life-time, it had been his ob- 


RECREATION. 
recommended?” 

"None, it should be answered, which will 
necessarily injure ourselves; none which de- 
| himself. - Some one en, sit, 
whose essential food is vanity, whose sole ob- 
ject is a selfish gratification, or whose highest} g:. Robert Kerr Porter has forwarded to 
Mr. Murray, from the Caraccas, a small 


success is a triumph over ignorance or indi- 
gence, over any defects of sense Denny of the milk of the framed «Palo 
> 
Saks Rott it was accompanied by a loud explosive re- 

us to the condition of brutes; nor any degree port, and. the extrication of carbonic acid 
of sensual indulgence that will obscure the gas. In consistency, taste, and flavour, it re- 
clearness of our conceptions, or enfeeble the| ¢obled thick sour cream, somewhat  bal- 
samic. ‘The partial analysis to which it has 


already been subjected, has discovered in it 
albumen, starch, morphia, caoutchouc, gum, 
and resin. It was extracted from the trunk 
of the tree in October last. 


no pleasures that assail the honour or peace, 
the conscience or virtue, of our neigh- 
bour. Nor are we obliged to resort to such 
for entertainment. We are not driven to the 
company of those whu sit late at the wine, or 
of those who are chained to the gaming board, 
and who, though they call it pleasure, are 
working out a harder task than that of the 
slave at the oar. We are not compelled to 
enter the lists with those votaries of fashion 
whose illustrious: ambition is to rival each 
other in splendid dresses or equipages, or 
those votaries of sport, whose glorious enthu- 
siasm hangs up6n the whip and spur. ‘There 
are pleasures, simple, pure, and rational, 
which tread lightly upon the bosom of the 
earth, and leave no stain upon the fair works 
of God—pleasures, which need not the aid of 
bustle or show to set them off—which are 
noiseless, because they are full of satisfac- 
tion. They are abroad in the green fields of 
summer. They are pleasures that build their 
sanctuary amidst the scenes of home. They 
wander in the regions of knowledge and 
literature and taste. They linger in the in- 
terviews of friendship, and friendly conver- 
sations. ‘They waken and echo to the har- 
monies of music. Of such pleasure, nature 
and life, and society are full. 

A danger attending amusements is that of 
excess. We too commonly gain from educa- 
tion, the false and injurious idea, that busj- 
ness is the drudgery, and that amusements 
are the pleasures of life. Hence we rush 
into the latter with eagerness; we are liable 
to be engrossed in them—to pursue them, not 
as a subordinate, but the principal enjoyment, 
and thus to pursue them to excess and ex- | 
haustion. Hence, also, anxious and agitating 
preparation, late hours, and dull mornings, to 
the prejudice alike of comfort, health, and 
business. We cannot help speaking par- 
ticularly of excessive and unseasonable ap- 
propriations of time to the purposes of recre- 
ation. ‘The order of nature is repose in the 
night season, and invigorated action in the 
day time. But to turn night into day, to 
make recreation, or what ought to be such, a 
wearisome toil, and to give the hours proper 
for application, to sleep or to dull Jangour, is 
to break the harmonies of Providence. We 
ought to look at this subject as rational beings, 
conscious that life was given for great and 
valuable purposes, and desirous so to arrange 
its employments and pleasures, as best to ac- 
complish its true designs. There is a time for 
every thing: there is a seasonable appropri- 
ation to be made of our time, for amusements. 
But it cannot ordinarily, we think, be very 
long. Three hours we suspect is as much 
time as most persons can spend together with 
profit and interest. If there is spirited con- 
versation during that time, it will exhaust; 
if mere and light amusement, it is enough.— 
Christian Examiner. 


Marriage and Crime.—It is a remarkable 
fact that three-fourths of our convicts are 
}single men. The Recorder says, the more 
married men we have, the fewer crimes there 
will be. He contends that marriage renders 
men more virtuous and more wise. ‘Ihe father 
of a family is not willing to blush before his 
children. 


-A Mr. Durant, of New Jersey, is said to 
have discovered a native silk-worm which 
makes a cocoon from 50 to 60 per cent. hea- 
vier than that of the Asiatic. It is found in 
the depths of our forests, most frequently on 
elder bushes, pursuing its silent toil, and has 
been overlooked, like many other matters of 
value indigenous to our country, whilst at- 
tention has been directed to a foreign pro- 
duct of inferior worth. The silk-worm gut, 
so useful to fishermen in fastening their 
hooks to the lines, made from the native 
worm is said to be much stronger than that 
trom the foreign, and although not greater in 
size than a horse-hair doubled, is declared, 
in a paragraph before us, to be capable of rais- 
ing a weight of one hundred pounds. 


Amber.—The collecting of amber is a kind 
of profession in Prussia, where it is found in 
considerable quantities. The opinion now 
entertained is, that amber was originally a 
resinous substance, secreted by an extinct 
species of pine, and that some of its peculiar 
qualities arise from the length of time it has 
lain in the earth. It is often found in con- 
tact with pieces of wood rubbed and rounded 
probably by floods or other violent causes, 
and now carbonized. These fragments of 
wood, it is said, are found, upon examination, 
evidently to belong to corniferous trees, and 
to the genus pinus. 


Washing Silk.—A la'e number of an Eng- 
lish periodical contains a useful article on 
washing silks, from which we copy the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘¢ Lay the piece of silk upon 
a clean board; soap a piece of flannel well, 
without making it very wet, and with this 
rub the silk carefully and evenly one way ; 
after having thus cleansed one side of the 
silk, take a wet sponge and wash off the 
soap; proceed in the same manner to clean 
the other side, and then wipe the water off 
of each with a clean dry cloth; after which 
hang the silk in the open air to dry; do not 
wring it, but hang it as single as possible 
upon a linen horse, and let it dry gradually. 
When very nearly dry, iron it with a cool 
box.” 


Extraordinary Fact.—A man employed in 
cutting down a sycamore tree, in a gentle- 
man’s garden in the neighbourhood of Breck- 
lane, Everton, found a throstle’s nest, near 
the top of it, composed of eighty yards of 
lace and two net caps, which articles had 
been missed by the family, and, in conse- 
quence, one of the servants unfortunately 
turned away. 


GRATITUDE.—An Extract. 


I remember once that a Philadelphia mer- 
chant many years ago, whose wealth and im- 
portance were only equalled by the goodness 
of his heart and the purity of his principles, 
rescued a mechanic from the clutches of pov- 
erty, and what was worse in those days, the 
hands of the Sheriff. The son of the me- 
chanic was young, but old enough to know 
his father’s benefactor. Many years after 
this, the merchant fell into difficulties, and at 
the most trying moment, when all his former 
friends had forsaken him, the mechanic’s 
son, now comparatively wealthy, stepped for- 
ward to his relief. ‘I am much indebted to 
you,” said the reduced merchant.—* By no 
means,” said the other, I have only paid the 
debt which my father contracted at the corner 
of Chesnut street thirty years ago, when I 
was just old enough to know the cause of my 
poor tmothen’s tears.” The merchant grasped 
his hand and burst into a flood of tears. 


Chalk and Water.—Such is the great 
thickness of the chalk formation on the left 
bank of the Seine, that in boring for water 
they have reached the great depth of 1200 
French feet, which is equal to 1300 English, 
without success. [If they persist in boring, 


come up at a heat of thirty-five degrees, so 
as to supply the warm baths without fuel. ] 


Tides.—According to recent and accurate 
observations, the tide-wave travels from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Gibraltar, a distance 
of nearly five thousand miles, in the incredi- 
bly short period of twelve hours, which is at 
the rate of above four hundred :i.iles an hour. 
The same wave requires twelve hours to 
reach Edinburgh from Gibraltar, a distance 
of about nineteen hundred miles, and pro- 
ceeds with a velocity of one hundred and 
sixty miles an hour; whereas that from 
Edinburgh to London, only five hundred 
miles, requires the same time of twelve 
hours, and goes at the rate of forty-two miles 
an hour. ‘l'hese retardations in the rate of 
velocity of the tide-wave are occasioned by 
the obstruction it receives from the coast it 
comes in contact with. At’ Liverpool it is 
found, that a fall of one-tenth of an inch in 
the barometer raises the tide one inch, which 
is a beautiful illustration of the law of gravi- 
tation. 


AN INDIAN MONSOON. 


The shades of evening approached as we 
reached the ground, and just as the encaimp- 
ment was completed, the atmosphere grew 
suddenly dark, the heat became oppressive, 
and an unusual stillness presaged the imine- 
diate setting in of the monsoon. ‘The whole 
appearance of nature resembled those solemn 
preludes to earthquakes and hurricanes in 
the West Indies, from which the East, in 
general, is providentially free. We werc al- 
lowed very little time for conjecture; in a 
few minutes the heavy clouds burst over us. 
I witnessed seventeen monsoons in India, but 
this exceeded them all, in its awful appear- 
ance, and dreadful effects. 

Encamped in a low situation, on the bor. 
ders of a lake formed to collect the surround- 
water, we found ourselves in a few hours in a 
liquid plain. The tent-pins giving way, ina 
loose soil, the tents fell dewn, and left the 
whole army exposed to the contending ele- 
ments. 

It- requires a lively imagination to con- 
ceive the situation of an hundred thousand 
human beings of every description, with 
more than two hundred thousand elephants, 
camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly over- 
whelmed by this dreadful storm, in a strange 
country, without any knowledge of high or 
low ground; the whole being covered by an 
immense lake, and surrounded by thick dark- 
ness, which prevented our distinguishing a 
single object, except such as the vivid glare 


Woven Glass.—M. Dubus Bonnel, of Lille, 
has presented to the Societe des Enfans Du 
Nord several specimens of stuff made of 
woven glass, which are most brilliant in 
colour and lustre. He is now pursuing 
his discovery in order to bring them to still 
greater perfection, but they are already solid 
and perfectly flexible, and the price of them 
will be moderate. The Queen of the French 
has bestowed a gold medal on M. Dubus Bon- 
nel.— Atheneum. 


Soap.—By a parliamentary return recently 
printed by order of the House of Commons, 
relating to the manufacture of soap in Great 
Britain, we observe the quantity of hard 
soap made in London in the year ending 
January 5, 1837, was thirty-three millions af 
pounds weight, whilst that in the country 
was one hundred and two millions of pounds; 
of the latter item the enormous quantity of 
nearly nine millions of pounds have been 
manufactured in Runcorn, Cheshire, where 


No language can describe the wreck of a 
large encampment thus instantaneously des- 
troyed, and covered with water; amid the 
cries of old men and helpless women, terri- 
fied by the piercing shrieks of their expiring 


The difference between war and peace has, 
been well defined by one of the ancients. 


fathers; in the time of war the fathers bury | 


their sons.”’ 


“In the time of peace the sons bury their 


children, unable to afford them relief. Dur- 
ing this dreadful night, more than two hun- 
dred persons and three thousand cattle 
perished, and the morning dawn exhibited a 
shocking spectacle.—Forbes’s Oriental Me- 
moirs. 


only two establishments exist. This ex- 
ceeds the quantity made in Bristol by 
nearly one million pounds, and also of every 
other town in the kingdom excepting Liver- 
pool. 


and get down to 20U0 feet, the water will 


* 


A Siath Continent-—An extordinary 
phenomenon, presented in the Southern 
Ocean, may render our settlements in New 
South Wales of still more eminent impor- 
tance. A sixth Continent is in the very act 
of growth before our eyes! The Pacific is 
spotted with islands through the immense 
space of nearly fifty degrees of longitude, 
and as many of latitude. Every one of these 
islands seems to be merely a central spot for 
the formation of coral banks, which, by a 
perpetual’ progress, are rising from the un- 
fathomable depths of the sea. The union of 
a few of these masses of rock. shapes itself 
into an island; the seeds of plants are car- 
ried to it by the birds or by the waves; and, 
from the moment that it overtops the waters 
it is covered with vegetation. The new 
island constitutes, in its turn, a centfe of 
growth to another circle. The great powers 
of nature appear to be still in peculiar activity 
in this region; and, to her tardier process, 
she sometimes takes the assistance of the 
voleano and the earthquake. From the 
south of New Zealand to the north of the 
Sandwich Islands, the waters absolutely teem 
with those future seats of civilization, 
Still, the coral insect, the diminutive builder 
of all these mighty piles, is at work; the 
ocean is intersected with myriads of those 
lines of foundation; and, when the rocky 
substructure shall have excluded the sea, 
then will come the dominion of man.—Liver- 
pool Paper. 
AGE OF THE LAND TORTOISE. 


The great age to which the land tor- 
toise attains, is illustrated in the case of 
one recently found in the orchard of Mr. G. 
Bowersox, near Hanover, Penn. It had en- 
graven on its shell—‘“ J. R.—1760.” This 
record was made seventy-seven years ago: 
and from the habits of the tortoise, it is quite 
probable that it was made in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where the tortoise was last 
found. The age and habit of the tortoise 
constitute an exception to the general rule 
that exercise is necessary to health and long 
life. The finding of the tortoise with the 


Gazette, recalls to mind what we once heard 
related by an aged and respectable citizen of 
that state. He had, when a boy, found a 
tortoise in a small copse skirting his father’s 
meadow, on whom were traced the initials of 
a neighbour, which he knew, with a date 
twenty years before’ The boy added his 
own initials, and date of the year, and “ then 
let the tortoise run.” Thirty years after- 
wards, the boy—boy indeed no longer— 
found the same tortoise, and added his ini- 
tials and the date, a second time. ‘The first 
date was 1755—the next 1775, and the third 
1805; comprising a period of fifty years; 
and yet, it was satisfactorily ascertained, 
that the record had been made each time 
within ten or fifteen rods of the same spot. 
A circle of twenty rods might possibly have 
Lounded its pilgrimages for half a century.— 
Baltimore Patriot. | 
THRILLING INCIDENT. 

The following occurrence took place at the 
fire in Charleston, on Saturday morning, the 
9th instant. ‘* While the fire was at its 
height,” observes the \eicury, * orders were 
given to blow up a wooden house on Queen- 
street. The powder was placed in the lower 
story, the slow-match ignited, aud the Engi- 
neer’s horn sounded, as a signal for the peo- 
ple to depart from the spot. The signal was 
promptly obeyed, and the crowd retiring, left 
a vacant space in front of ti:e devoted build- 
ing. At this moment, an engine, drawn by 
negroes and directed by the proper officer, 
came furiously down the street, burst through 
the crowd, and rushed into the deserted spot. 
So rapidly did they advance, that every effort 
to arrest their progress proved unavailing. 
Amidst the noise and confusion of the scene, 
and the rumbling of the wheels of the en- 
gine over the stones, the loudest cries were 
unheard or disregarded, and the poor fellows 
attached to the engine, full of zeal and 
energy, moved on as it was feared to 
destruction, wholly unconscious of the ap- 
proach of danger. At length, as they ad- 
vanced towards the fatal spot, the leader 
seemed to become aware that there was 
something wrong, and the engine was halted, 
directly in front of the building. It was a 
moment of breathless interest. The explo- 
sion instantly followed... ‘The engine could 
not at that time have been more than twenty 
feet from the walls of the house which was 
blown up. The effect was much less disas- 
trous than could have been anticipated. 
Every person standing on the engine was 
thrown off by the shock of the explosion, 
and two of the negroes were severely 
wounded, the one having his arm very much 
lacerated, and the other injured in the head, 
both by fragments thrown from the building, 
The rest of the men, though very much 
stunned, and some of them slightly bruised, 
got off without any serious injury.” 


A ROGUE OUTWITTED. 


Captain Marryat, the popular author of 
* Jacob Faithful,” and ‘‘ Japhet in search of 
a Father,” relates the following anecdote ina 
late number of the London Metropolitan.— 
ialking about roguery, there was a curious 
incident occurred some time back, in which 
a rascal was completely outwitted. A bache- 
lor gentleman, who was a very superior drafts- 
man and caricaturist, was laid up in his apart- 
ments with the gout in both feet. He could 
not move, but sat in an easy chair, and was 
wheeled by his servants in and out of his 
chamber to his sitting room. Now a well 
known vagabond ascertained the fact, and 
watched uutil the servant was sent upon a 
message. The servant came out of the front 
door, but left the area door open, communi- 
cating with the kitchen. Down went the va- 
gabond, entered the kitchen, walked up stairs, 
where, as he anticipated, he found the gentle- 
man quite alone and helpless. ‘I am sorry, 
sir, to see you in this situation,” said the 
rogue; ‘‘ you cannot move ; and your servant 
is out.” ‘The gentleman started: ‘ It is ex- 
cessively careless of you to leave yourself so 
exposed, for behold the consequences? [ take 
the liberty of removing this watch and these 
seals off the table, and putting them into my 
own pocket; and as I perceive your keys are 
here, I shall now open these drawers and see 
what suits my purpose.” ‘*QOh! pray help 
yourself, I beg,” replied the gentleman, who 
was aware that he could do nothing to prevent 
him. The rogue did so accordingly ; he found 


the plate in the sideboard drawer, and many 


other articles that suited him, and in about 
ten minutes, having made up his bundle, he 


made the gentleman a very low bow and de- 
camped. But the gentleman had the use of 
his hands, and had not been idle ; he had ta- 


above marks, as noticed in the Hanover 


ken an exact likeness of the thief with his 


after, he despatched him immediately to Bow 
street with the drawing, and an account of 
what had happened. The likeness was so. 
good, that the man was immediately identified 
by the runners, and he was captured before 
he had time -to dispose of a single article. He 
was brought to the gentleman in two hours 
afterwards, identified, the property found on 
him sworn to, and in six weeks ie was on his 
passage to Botany Bay. 


EMOIR OF MRS. LOWRIE.—A Memoir of Mra. 
Louisa A. Lowrie, of the Northern Jndia Mission 

by the Rev. Ashbel G. Fairchild. Witb an Introduction, 

by the Rev. Elisha P. Swift. Second edition, Revised 

Enlarged. | 
ust published and for sale at the South-East 

Seveuth and George streets, Philadelphia, by 
\M. S. MARTIEN., . 


EALE’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS — 
a The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
con formists ; from the Reformation in 1517 to the 
Revolution in 1688, comprising an account of their 
principles; their attempts for a farther reformation in 
the Church, their sufferings, and the lives and charac- 
ters of their most considcrable divines, by Duniel 
Neal, M. A.; a new edition in 3 vols. 8vo.; reprinted 
from the text of Dr. ‘Toulmin’s edition, with his life 
of the author, and account of his writings, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. Witsius on the Covenants ; 
the Economy of the Covenants between God and Man, 
comprehending a complete body of divinity, by Her- 
man Witsius, D. D., faithfully translated from the 
Latin by William Crookshank, D. D., a new edition 
with the life of the author, in 2 vols. 8vo. Marrow of 
Divinity ; the Marrow of Modern Divinity in two 
parts; Part 1. The Covenant of Works and the Cove. 
nant of Grace, Part 2. An Exposition of the Ten Cum- 
mandments, by Edward Fisher, A. M., with Notes by 
Rev. Thomas Boston; a new edition, 1 vol. J2mo. 
Rees’s Encyclopedia, a complete copy in 47 volumes ; 
half bound in Russia. Irving’s New Work; the 
Mountains, or Adventures in the 


NHEAP BOOKS.—Just received a large assortment 
of Books, slightly damaged, suitable for private 

or school libraries, for sale very low, at the Book Store, 
66 North Eighth street, opposite the Central Church. 


NOMMUNION FURNITURE—The Subscribers 

_ Manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 

tannia Metal Flagons, ‘Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 

Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 

separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 

july 15—12t. 


| Rees SUGAR.—A lot of low priced Loaf and 
Lump Sugar suitable for preserving, also single 
and Double Refined Sugar. Boston Loaf Sugar, Free 
Sugar, &c. For sale at the Temperance Tea and 
Family Grocery Store, S. W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets. JAMES R. WEBB. 


Church, (under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Waterman,) in a very eligible situation, with 
burial plot attached. Apply at No. 99 South Second 
street, above Walnut. july 15—3t* 


Jersey. Instruction is given, to males and fe- 
males, in separate apartments, in all the branches of a 
good English and Classical Education. 

Terms, from $3 to $6 per quarter. Boarding $2 to 
$2.50 per week. Communications addressed to M. 
WILLramson, Superintendent, Cold Spring, Cape May, 
New Jersey. July 8—3t* 


ISEMAN’S LECTURES.—Twelve Lectures on 

¥ the Connexion between Science and Revealed 

Religion, delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, 

D. D., Principal of the English College, and Professor 
in the University of Rome. First American edition. 


from Rome; Lampe’s Commentary on John; Barrow's 
Works, 8 vols; Bishop Latimer’s Sermons; Witsius 
on the Creed; Whitby on the New Testument, 2 vols ; 
Ambroses’ Works, folio; Warburton’s Works, 12 vols; 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols; 
Walton’s Prolegomena. With u general assortment 
of Theological and Classical Books, for sale at No. 134 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, by 
HENRY PERKINS. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 

general assortinent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 

STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, feel assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack ‘Teas, uf latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 ltoxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
'tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicclli and Maccaroni, just imported; 2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use ; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackersand Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
Pegg a complete assortinent ; Palm and Castile Soap, 

c. &c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent ta 
any part of the city free of expense. _ 


june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am. 

boy, New Jerscy—S. E. Woousriver, Principal. 
The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 
Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 
James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. The place is healthy, and easy of access. 

april 1—23t* 


ORISON’S PILLS.—The Original and Genuine 
Hygeian Universal Vegetable Medicines of the 
British College of Health, ~ay de obtained of R, Fenner, 
GENERAL AGENT, No. 24 South Seventh Street, three 
doors below Market street, Philadelphia. For general 
convenience they may now be had in 25 & 50 cent 
boxes, and No. 1. and No. 2. separate. Respectable 
parties who have been benefitted by the medicines, 
and are desirous to extend relief to others, may be ap- 
pointed sub-agents on application as above. The public 
is cautioned against counterfeits and imitations 
may 13—-12t.* 


HEAP LAW BOOK STORE.—The Subscriber 
is selling off his Stock of Law Buoks at very re- 
duced prices. The assortment is large, and comprises 
all Law Books in general] use. 
ROBERT H. SMALL, 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 
June 24—tf. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
- Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and ia fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. | dei 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 


be, as heretofore, immediately attended toby ~ 


SOLOMON ALLEN, © 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


ew—tf 


pencil], and on his servant’s returning soon — 


No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. —_ 


EW FOR SALE—/m the Fifth Presbyterian 


Bae MAY ACADEMY near Cape Island, New © 


Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols folio; Middleton’s Letter 


: io strand,’ -. 
e.dronkard.in his blindne 
pe, adele are lighted 
Written after viewing the magnificent of 
: , Washington Irving, in 2 vols. 12mo. The above just 7 
published by J. WHETHAM, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller, 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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| on which instrument were you perforining, | 
On the gridiron, sir, with the ac- | 
mpaniment-of the fryingpan replied she; 
‘ is without help, and she says that 
Im those instruments sooner 
erdater, anid Ihave this day commenced tak. | 
ing course of lessons.’” — 


